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Folklore As A Supplement To 
Western History 


By Levette J. Davidson 


resulting from the tendency of scholars from differ- 
ent fields of study to join forces in a cooperative 
attack upon common problems. Astrophysics, biochemistry, 
and educational psychology have demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of such a procedure. Since historians and folk- 
lorists have the desire to record man’s adventure through 
the years and in different places and since both attempt to 
understand and to explain human experience, they might 
profitably associate with each other at frequent intervals. 
Such association might counteract the tendency of history 
to become an archive of dead facts, a museum of stuffed 
shirts, or an instrument of political propaganda, and the 
tendency of folklore to become a quest for examples of fan- 
tastic superstitions, trivial local mores, or quaint antiques. 
The history of a given locality, such as Nebraska, is 
incomplete if it preserves the accounts of great public 
events, the biographies of celebrated leaders, and the sta- 
tistics of material development alone, while neglecting the 
customs and beliefs, the songs and the stories, the popular 
sayings, and the arts and crafts of the common people. Per- 
haps more of the actual life and spirit of a community is 
to be found in its folklore than in its political, economic, and 
military history. But folklore becomes valuable for careful 
study only when collected by those who follow the methods 
of dependable historians: searching out the best sources, 
dating and locating the various occurrences of significant 
materials, and drawing conclusions only when warranted 
by an adequate number of authentic examples. A good so- 
cial history requires the combined efforts of local histor- 
ians and of local folklorists. 


. er many important contributions to knowledge are 


[3] 
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The line between folklore and history is in fact, hard 
to draw. Incidents and personalities in history become, 
with the passage of time, surrounded by legend; as they 
are preserved in the oral traditions, at least, they take on 
additions and are changed more or less to suit the fancy 
of the narrator or his audience. It is difficult at this late 
date, for example, to unwrap from the historic William F. 
Cody all of the qualities of heroic legend and popular glori- 
fications in which his figure has been embalmed. But Buf- 
falo Bill is definitely a part both of Western history and 
American folklore. To illustrate how folklore studies may 
contribute to social history one need only cite the entertain- 
ing article on “Old Nebraska Folk Customs,” by Louise 
Pound, published in Nebraska History’ and The American 
Play-Party Songs, by B. A. Botkin.? 

Too often, factual history is assumed to contain all of 
the worthwhile truth about the past; folktales and local 
anecdotes are regarded merely as entertaining fiction. Per- 
haps a less naive and a more fruitful attitude is suggested 
by the following dialogue printed on the title page of Ben 
C. Clough’s collection of tall tales and folk tales, The Ameri- 
can Imagination at Work’. Police Court Judge to voluble 
drunk: “Is this true?” Drunk: “Well, judge, it’s kinda 
true.” So with much folklore: it is truth communicated 
with artistic and imaginative embellishments. In addition 
to entertainment and human intcrest, however, the careful 
listener or reader may glean information and understand- 
ing from the traditional tales, legends, and the other folk 
materials which have come down to us from the various 
periods of the frontier history of Western America. 


Trapper Lore 
The first movement of white men into the Trans-Mis- 
souri West was motivated in part by curiosity about the un- 


1Louise Pound, “Old Nebraska Folk Customs,” Nebraska His- 
tory, ee (January- March, 1947), 3-31. 

2B. Botkin, “The American Play-Party Songs,” University of 
wes..%, ‘Studies, XXVII, 1937. 

8Ben C. Clough, The American Imagination at Work (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1947). 
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explored, in part by the love of adventure, but chiefly by 
the desire to exploit the natural wealth of wild animal 
furs abounding in the Rocky Mountains. For centuries var- 
ious Indian tribes had lived off the country by eating the 
buffalo, the antelope, the deer, and the other animals native 
to the region, and by using their hides for clothing, shelter. 
and the additional necessities and luxuries of a savage way 
of life. But the Indians took only what they needed for 
themselves; they had no commercial outlet until the white 
man came, seeking especially the beaver pelts, for which 
there was a ready market back East. The French and the 
British from the northeast and the Spanish from the south- 
west and fror. such Mississippi settlements as St. Louis 
had pushed far into this territory even before the entrance 
of trappers and traders from the United States. But the 
great era of the fur trade began with Astor’s challenge to 
the dominance of the Hudson’s Bay Company in the far 
Northwest and with the sending out of the Ashley and 
Henry expeditions of American trappers to the Rockies in 
1822 and the years following. 

These trappers and traders of the Far West developed 
a way of life during the first half of the nineteenth century 
that reflected their return to the primitive struggle of man 
against nature. Besides the practical knowledge required 
for survival and material success, these pathmakers and 
forerunners of American settlement acquired and then pas- 
sed on to others a body of oral tradition. This included an 
informal history of the fur trade and numerous biographi- 
cal sketches of the great moments in the lives of its out- 
standing personalities. In addition there were countless 
tales, often highly imaginative, that were used to while 
away the idle hours in winter quarters, at frontier forts, 
and before the campfires where two or more trappers cook- 
ed their meat and swapped yarns before curling up for the 
night’s sleep. 

As is true of most occupations a peculiar jargon grew 
up around the trapping of beaver. This first great addition 
from Western life to American speech has few survivals 
today; but representative examples of talk, found in con- 
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temporary records, contain words and phrases which sug- 
gest vividly the customs, attitudes, and important events 
which characterized the fur trade period.* Among the terms 
dealing with trapping and trapper equipment were the fol- 
lowing: cache, a word borrowed from the French, designat- 
ing a hiding place for provisions and other effects; plew or 
plus, a prime beaver skin, which at one time was worth 
about six dollars and was the basis of exchange among 
mountain men and traders; possibles, the personal property 
of the trappers, such as ammunition and tobacco, clothing 
and cooking utensils; the phrase, up to beaver, used of a 
person who was wise enough to catch even the most cau- 
tious beaver; to trap the river clean, meaning to take all 
the beaver; and bull boats, light and fragile skiffs, made of 
buffalo skins stretched over wood frames. 

Among the many terms pertaining to wilderness life 
were: appolas, the sharpened sticks upon which meat was 
hung over the fire to cook; to make meat, to lay in a store 
of provisions by hunting buffalo, deer and other wild ani- 
mals; boudins, a trapper delicacy made from buffalo intes- 
tine and containing the chyme; grease hungry, to crave 
meat; aqua ardiente, one of the many terms for distilled 
spirits, such as those made at San Fernandez de Taos—the 
drink itself oftentimes being called Taos lightning; fufur- 
row, or fofarrow, from the French for either bauble or 
tinsel, meaning anything fancy, such as the clothes seen at 
Santa Fe; to raise hair, a figurative expression for scalp- 
ing; and white Indian, applied to any which man Who had 
adopted the savage’s way of life, often as a squaw man, 
dwelling with his wife’s relatives. 

The rendezvous was an authentic folk institution— 
regional and vocational—designed to facilitate trade and 
to provide a social break in the lonely existence of the 


4For a good description of trapper life, see H. M. Chittenden, 
The American Fur Trade of the Far West. (New York, 1902; revised 
edition, Press of the Pioneers, 1935). Several selections from the 
books of the trapper period are included in Levette J. Davidson 
and Prudence Bostwick, Literature of the Rocky Mountain West. 
(Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1939). 
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trappers. Like the cowboy of a late~ period, trappers 
celebrated violently when the rare opportunity presented 
itself. They expressed their pent-up emotions and spent 
their accumulated wealth in a short spree, returning to 
the hunt with little to show as profit for the year’s hard 
labor except a few supplies and their memories. Although 
the custom lasted for only a few years, it has its parallels 
even today in American folk ways: for example, “Market 
Week” in Denver and other wholesale centers. The rendez- 
vous offered, of course, a good opportunity for the exchange 
not only of furs but also of hair-raising experiences, bits 
of dearly-won wisdom, entertaining legends, and other 
lore that embodied and expressed something of the fascina- 
tion of wilderness life far beyond the limits of civilization. 


Along the Overland Trails 


Even before 1800, American pioneers were crossing 
the Mississippi. Beyond the great river they hoped to find 
still richer land uncrowded by neighbors. Although it had 
taken two centuries for European settlements to spread 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, the vanguard of the 
conquerors of the Far West pushed on to the Pacific within 
another fifty years. Carrying with them much of the 
civilization of the East, these frontiersmen adapted them- 
selves to a strange environment and to new ways of winning 
a livelihood. Out of their experiences, there emerged a folk- 
lore of the trails and a gallery of Western character types 
which enrich the story of America’s past. 

With the introduction of wagons in place of pack 
animals, in 1824, there came upon the plains the far-famed 
bullwhacker. As a folk figure he became known for his 
strong language and his skill with the bull-whip. The 
following contemporary portrait incfudes some “whip-lore.” 


Beside the first yoke of oxen trudges the character of 
the plains—a bullwhacker. Usually he is a well-built man, 
bronzed by constant exposure to the weather; his hirsute 
and unclean appearance is an indication of his aversion to 
water. He is more profane than the mate of a Mississippi 
River packet, and we have his word for it, “kin drink more 
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whiskey.” Accompanying this assertion were seven of the 
most astounding oaths that ever fell on an ear used to the 
strong language with which the army teamster encourages his 
mules. The bullwhacker’s oaths and his whip are the largest 
known. The handle of the ordinary whip is not more than 
three feet in length; the lash, of braided rawhide, is seldom 
less than twenty feet long. From the staff the lash swells 
gradually for five or six feet, when it reaches a size of at 
least ten inches in circumference from this point (“belly” is 
the term used here) it tapers to within a foot of the end, which 
is formed of a ribbon-shaped thong. With this persuader the 
cattle travel eighteen to twenty miles a day. A lazy ox 
occasionally receives a reminder, in the shape of a whack in 
the flank, that causes him to doubie up as if seared with a 
red-hot iron. The blow is invariably accompanied by a volley 
of oaths that seems to startle the whole team into a more rapid 
pace. 

The accuracy with which the bullwhacker throws his lash 
is astonishing. A favorite pastime among them is the cutting 
of a coin from the top of a stake thrust loosely into the earth. 
If the coin is knocked off the stake without disturbing the 
stake it is forfeit; if the stake is disturbed the thrower of 
the lash loses the value of the coin. A bullwhacker, noted for the 
accuracy with which he threw his lash, bet a comrade a pint 
of whiskey that he could cut the seat of his pantaloons without 
touching the skin beneath. The bet was accepted. The blow 
was delivered at the stooping form of the acceptor of the 
wager, who is said to have executed the tallest jump on 
record, at the sight of which the thrower of the lash remarked, 
“Thunder! I’ve lost the whiskey!” The other party was minus 
a piece of skin as well as a large fragment of breeches.5 


The life of the bullwhacker was full of hard work; 
but he was proud of his responsibility and, when the occas- 
ion presented itself, able to compensate with a wild spree 
and the many boisterous entertainments of the towns at 
the ends of the long drives. Perhaps the best picture of 
caravan life ever given is the one by Josiah Gregg in his 
Commerce of the Prairies, based upon his own trading 
expeditions to Sante Fe. 

Many were the tales of the trail told at night before 
the campfires of the bullwhackers. Some dealt with Indian 








5Theodore R. Davis, “A Stage Ride to Colorado,” Harper’s New 
Monthly Magazine, XXXV (July, 1867), 137-139. 
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attacks upon the caravans. Those depredations became at 
times so disastrous that military escorts had to be furnished 
by the United States government. Especially feared were 
the Comanches. Upon the appearance over the horizon of 
a band of Indians, the wagons would be “formed,” guns 
would be primed, and all would be ready to repulse the 
enemy. .If the Indians were accompanied by their women 
and children, they were probably out on a buffalo hunt; 
they would then stop for a friendly visit, departing soon 
after having received the expected presents which the 
whites had handed over in the interests of peace. Other 
stories of the trail dealt with the careers of famous traders 
or the comedies and tragedies of everyday existence. 

The various adventures of Lewis and Clark and of 
Fremont, as well as those of the other explorers of the Far 
West, were no doubt recalled before the campfires of emi- 
grants on the Oregon Trail. Romantic stories of such red 
heroines as Sacajawea (Bird Woman) and Wik-munk (Ho- 
ly Rainbow), who had made the overland trip with the path- 
finders in earlier days might well have inspired the women 
of the migrating families with new courage and determina- 
tion to bear up under their trials. Certainly there were many 
hardships and tragedies along the way, especially for the 
women and children. The stories of two of the greatest dis- 
asters of the Oregon and California trails—that of the Don- 
ner Party and that of the Mountain Meadows Massacre— 
are too well known to need recital here.® 

Most gigantic of the construction jobs in the history 
of American railroads was the building of the first trans- 
continental line across the plains and the mountains west 
of the Missouri River. Following the Civil War, numerous 
surveys of possible routes, and the letting of generous 
land-grant contracts by the government, the Union Pacific 
built west from Omaha and the Central Pacific, east from 
San Francisco. Many songs, stories, and traditions resulted, 


6Col. Henry Inman, The Great Salt Lake Trail (New York, 
1898; Topeka, 1914), pp. 185-144; and W. J. Ghent, The Road to 
Oregon (New York, 1929 and 1934), pp. 89-91. 
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especially from the Irish Paddies “a-workin’ on the rail- 
road” for the Union Pacific. Chinese labor, predominant 
on the western section, of course added little to our folklore 
in English. 

According to common report most railroad talk dealt 
with “whiskey, women, higher wages, and shorter hours.” 
But story-telling was common, too. According to Cy War- 
man, who turned to writing about railroading after having 
worked as a D. and R. G. engineer in the Rocky Mountains, 
“There is an Irishman in eight out of ten stories you hear 
on the road.” The two examples of Irish wit which he cites 
are, however, not very funny. Far better and seemingly 
authentic is the yarn about the blasting of a right of way 
through the Royal Gorge of the Arkansas River, picked up 
by Ernest Ingersoll, a journalist who toured Colorado by 
rail in 1884.7 Probably many such tales were repeated in 
construction camps, in railroad boarding houses, and where- 
ever else railroad men gathered. Other stories that have 
survived concern the conflict between the Sante Fe and 
the D. and R. G. for the right of way through the Royal 
Gorge, the meeting of the engines at Promontory Point in 
1869, phantom trains with madmen as engineers, runaway 
engines or cars, and the terrible storms encountered in 
the mountains.® 


Frontier Settlements 


The Westerner of today is more aware of the folklore 
that has come down to him from the first few decades of 
life on the frontier than of his heritage from the period 
of the fur tvade or of the overland trails. This is partly due 
to the presence of story-telling old-timers who either saw 
the beginning of the now-prosperous settlements or who 
remember hearing their elders recount outstanding person- 


7Ernest Ingersoll, The Crest of the Continent (Chicago: R. R. 
Donnelley and Sons, 1887). Reprinted by Levette J. Davidson and 
Prudence Bostwick, op. cit. 

8Cf. “The Phantom Train of Marshall Pass.” in Charles M. 
Skinner, Myths and Legends of Our Own Land (New York, 1896), 
pp. 192-195. 
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al experiences in town-building. Pioneer traditions are 
strong in many parts of the West, and revivals of old forms 
of entertainment and of old customs have become popular. 
Numerous songs and stories that grew up in the West 
have been collected more industriously in recent years and 
are now circulated more widely then ever, by means of 
radio and print. Then, too, current Western speech is 
colored by place names, proverbs, and other expressions 
that reflect the processes by which this savage territory 
was transformed into a civilized domain. The not too remote 
past of the Western frontier settlements is, therefore, a 
living tradition. It is cultivated more or less wisely by 
pioneer societies, chambers of commerce, schools, and folk- 
lore scholars. 

Two Indian beliefs are interesting in this connection: 
that once the white man plows land it will soon become his 
possession and that bees are the advance party announcing 
the coming of the white man. The first belief may have led 
to the far-famed Meeker Massacre on the White River 
Ute reservation in 1879, for Nathan Meeker seemed to be 
determined to model the Indian community of which he 
was superintendent according to the agricultural pattern 
that had succeeded at Greeley, Colorado. The adoption by 
the Mormons of the beehive as a symbol of their industry 
in building Deseret might have reinforced the second 
superstition. 

Many of the stories of early-day settlements deal with 
Indian troubles. One tombstone in a Denver cemetery, for 
example, bears the legend “Murdered By Indians.” Every 
community seems to have had its Indian scare and to have 
listened to thrilling accounts by participants in such 
famous conflicts as the “Battle of Beecher Island,” the 
“Sand Creek Massacre,” and “Custer’s Last Stand.” One 
old-timer, however, had a unique experience, for according 
to an old newspaper clipping, “A true account of the man 
who was scalped and lived to tell the story has been filed 
with the Nebraska State Historical Society, and the in- 
disputable proof is a wrinkled scalp in a hermetically 
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sealed glass case.” In addition to Indian troubles most 
pioneer settlements experienced long-remembered fires 
and floods. When rebuilt these towns were usually better 
off than they had been before the disasters had tested 
their permanency. Such was true of Denver after the 
Cherry Creek flood of 1864. 

Many are the sites in Colorado, California, Nevada, 
and other metal mining states of the West where gold or 
silver camps once flourished but where today little or 
nothing remains except a few dilapidated buildings with 
broken windows and sagging doors, untenanted except by 
ghosts of former days. Sometimes a rival town survived. 
Such was the case with International Camp and with 
Poverty Bar, Colorado. According to Charles H. Leckenby, 
editor of the Steamboat Pilot, J. V. Farwell of Chicago 
invested a great deal of money in constructing a twenty- 
seven mil. ditch from Elk River over to the Hahns Peak 
gold region. His camp took the name of International Camp, 
from the mining company ; but the miners called it Bugtown 
because all the “big bugs” lived there. Near-by was another 
camp, Poverty Bar, where the placer area was more exten- 
sive although not so rich. It has survived as the town of 
Hahns Peak, while International Camp was abandoned 
long ago and its buildings swept away by fire. The legends 
connected with other Western towns, whether “ghost” or 
“life”, would fill many volumes: now they can be found 
in oral tradition or in collections made by local historians.® 


Local Characters 


Often the center of traditional stories about frontier 
days is the local “character.” Upon him or her were hung 
many yarns of foolish or wild deeds even though committed 
by another or merely imagined. From such stories one can 
construct a vivid and fairly dependable picture of the 


°Cf. “The Names of Colorado Towns,” prepared by the Colorado 
Writers’ Project and published in the Colorad» Magazine, January, 
1940, through May, 1943. 
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social life in Western communities in the days before 
rapid transportation and communication. Chief Colorow 
of the Utes, for example, typified for early settlers in 
Colorado the begging Indian. 

Another famous character is the pioneer woman, 
who endured countless hardships in the frontier settle- 
ments. Too often only such exceptional figures as Calamity 
Jane and other “lady wildcats” have been remembered. But 
the West produced heroines as well as “hell-raisers” like 
“Madame Featherlegs” and “Slanting Annie.” “Silverheels,” 
the dance hall girl of Fairplay, Colorado, for example, won 
the gratitude of the whole community by nursing sick 
miners through a small-pox epidemic; her disappearance 
before they could publicly thank her, changed her into a 
legend, with her name given to a neighboring mountain. 

A few years ago I interviewed Grandma Pfeiffer of 
Monte Vista, Colorado, and heard the stories that she often 
told to school children and others. They included a descrip- 
tion of how she once swam the flooded Rio Grande by 
holding on to her pony’s saddle, for she was urgently needed 
to nurse a sick woman when the doctor could not go. She 
had always been able te rise to the demand made upon her, 
for “the Lord helped.” As a young woman she had married 
the son of the Indian fighter, Colonel Pfeiffer, who told 
her of a human hair rope that the Indians had made, all 
of black except for white knots at intervals, with a tassel 
of red, presumably from the scalps of white women. But 
Grandma Pfeiffer was undaunted, probably because she 
knew the Colonel’s reputation for tall tales. 

On the border line between criminal and hero was 
the Western gambler and bunco artist, such as “Soapy” 
Smith, about whom some facts and much fiction has been 
circulated. Well-known in Denver and the boom town of 
Creede, Colorado, “Soapy” later went to the Klondike and 
was killed there. 


Western Vocabularies 


Another approach to Western lore is through vocabu- 
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lary!®. Not only the peculiar physical features of mountains, 
plains, and deserts, out also .1e vocations characteristic 
of the region supply words and phrases which are uncon- 
sciously learned by natives but which often puzzle new-com- 
ers. Terms used in irrigation, in the sugar-beet industry, in 
gold and silver mining, in ranch life and cattle raising are 
rarely “learned”; they are absorbed by town and country 
dweller in the West by the mere processes of living, as is 
all “lore’”’. 

The following once-popular expressions, still to be 
heard occasionally in the Rocky Mountain region, also em- 
body much of folk attitudes and back-zrounds: 

It takes a mine to run a mine. 

A brand on a steer is like a lock on a door. 

There is no Sunday west of Newton (Kansas) and no God 
west of Pueblo (Colorado). 

He’s got the world by the tail with a down-hill pull. 

Maybe you'll catch me in a jack-pot some day when I’ll 
need help. 

The old bull was so tough a fork would scarcely stick in 
the gravy. 

He jumped like a burned steer. 

He keeps a high fence (is “offish” with neighbors). 

If you want to get anywhere, you’d better start two days 
before you’re ready (in the mountains). 

Western cottonwoods used to bear fruit with boots on. 


Tall Tales 


Almost universal is the love for humorous anecdotes 
and tall tales. In all periods of Western history they have 
tended toward the gigantic, perhaps to rival the tall moun- 
tains and far-stretching plains. Today the trapper tales of 
a Jim Bridger are replaced by the yarns about Nature’s 
wonders, told to or by vacationists. Although such stories 
are numberless, time will permit only one, the following." 


10Cf, Levette J. Davidson, “Vocabulary of a Westerner,” South- 
west Review, XXIV (October, 1938), 62-74. 

11Prize-winning story, sent in by Mrs. Alma K. Reck, in the 
“Tall Tales” contest conducted by the Rocky Mountain News, Denver, 
in connection with the Fifth Annual Western Folklore Conference at 
the University of Denver, July, 1945. 
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An angler hooked a perch one morning while fishing in the 
Platte. He played the fish all day, but was unable to land it. He 
moored it to the bank with his line and went home to rest. After 
a good night’s sleep he returned to his task, but still was unable to 
land the monster. 

Days went by in this routine, and finally he hauled it ashore. He 
dragged it home, but its weight was so great he sank to his knees 
on the pavement at every step as he tugged at his prize. 

The fish was so large he was unable to kill it. He kept it alive 
in a huge tank he had constructed and removed fillets from its 
flanks as needed for the table. Eventually, he moved back East 
and, on leaving, gave the fish to a widow. She wrote him from time 
to time in ensuing years, saying she had gradually sliced in to 
where “the fillets are getting right good.” She told the angler 
the perch often asked about him. 

Perhaps the above discussion will suggest some of the 
Western folklore areas worth cultivating for the light they 
may shed on the history of life in the regions west of the 
Missouri River. Every state historical society should sup- 
plement its more formal records and studies by a collection 
of popular lore still to be found in oral tradition and in old 
newspapers and volumes recounting personal experiences. 
Since many varieties of folklore are a significant part of 
the life of today, collecting current material should be en- 
couraged. It is easier to secure examples of local legends, 
regional songs, tall tales, stories of queer characters, su- 
perstitions, proverbs, folk remedies, children’s games, vo- 
cational lore, etc., as they appear than it is to collect them 
after they have died out. 

Noteworthy progress has been made in recent times 
in folklore collecting and study both abroad and in various 
localities in the United States. The work of the Irish Folk- 
lore Commission, the National Folk Festival Association, 
the American Folklore Society, and similar organizations 
should be an example and an inspiration to all those who 
wish to preserve and to enjoy manifestations of the folk 
spirit and of the everyday democratic way of life in West- 
ern America. 

















Horse Car Days and Ways In Nebraska 
By E. Bryant Phillips 


n Lincoln, in the year 1871, persons who wanted 

themselves or their luggage transported to or from the 
depot were asked to leave their orders on the slate at 
Leighton & Brown’s drug store.! The type of conveyance 
was not mentioned, but ten years later, Lincoln’s local 
transit was by means of a “herdic” (carry-all). And by 
one account, “the mud on the streets of Lincoln was so 
deep that it required four horses to pull a herdic.’? Like- 
wise, it was reported that in Hastings there was practically 
no pavement, and such as there was, had been laid by indi- 
vidual merchants in front of their stores and often nceded 
to be raised to the proper street grade. Also that trees and 
walks were out of line in Hastings, and when the walk 
ahead ended, one had to “wallow around in the mud to find 
the other end of the walk.”* As soon as snow disappeared 
the mud was “six inches deep” and “sticky” and “one day 
the sun turns it to dust.”* In Omaha, similar circumstances 
had prevailed earlier but were alleviated somewhat by the 
laying of rails in 1868 and the operation thereon of “an 
omnibus mounted on flanged wheels.’* Later it was found 
necessary to lay planking along the rails on Farnam street 
in Omaha to keep the horses out of the mud.® And as if to 
demonstrate the advantages of a rail road over a dirt road 


1“Seventy Years Ago Today,” Evening State Journal (Lincoln), 
February 21, 1942. 

2“Sixty Years Ago Today,” Evening S ite Journal (Lincoln), 
October 9, 1941; February, 26, 1942. Se also, Everett N. Dick, 
“Problems of the Post Frontier Prairie Cit. as Portrayed by Lincoln, 
Nebraska, 1880-1890,” Nebraska History, » XVIII (April-June, 1947), 
135. 

8Adams County Democrat (Hastings), April 2, 1887; December 
11, 1886. 

4Hastings Daily Nebraskan, February 24, 1892; February 25, 
1892. 

5Omaha Daily News, January 31, 1909. 

®Sunday World Herald (Omaha), November 20, 1898. 
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for the use of vehicular traffic, it was common to see wag- 
ons driven on the street car track (“flat rails” several 
inches wide at the top surface) thus getting the rails them- 
selves so muddy that the street cars proceeded with great 
difficulty.” 

Perhaps a better explanation of the advent of horse rail- 
ways in fifteen Nebraska towns in the 1880’s was the ur- 
ban real estate boom which was general in the state at that 
time. In Hastings, for example, the owners of one of the 
new subdivisions boasted street cars on three sides of their 
land, and the cars on one line bore the sign “Dawes and 
Foss Addition.”* The promoters of the Fremont Street 
Railway met in a real estate office to organize the company, 
and left little doubt that the cars would pass near or through 
Richards and Bowen’s addition.® Property owners in 
Shinn’s addition in Omaha subscribed $4,000 to finance a 
half-mile extension of the horse car line.’° The Lincoln 
Street Railway’s first board of directors included five real 
estate dealers and the cars were to pass Sheldon’s “South 
Park Addition,” “Hawley’s Addition,” and “Sunnyside 
Addition.”"! The Plattsmouth Railway, Land and Improve- 
ment Company was incorporated in 1887 for a quarter of 
a million dollars, “for the purpose of building a street rail- 
way and developing real estate.”?* And so it was in such 
other towns as Beatrice, Columbus, Nebraska City, Nor- 
folk, Grand Island, Kearney, Red Cloud, South Sioux City, 
Wymore, and York.'? Perhaps the most preposterous street 
railway project in the state of Nebraska was the Witten- 
burg Street Railway Company. It seems that real estate in 
the Wittenburg addition in Beatrice (Court street east of 


TInterview with James C. Fergus, one time car driver, Hastings, 
Nebr., December 24, 1937. 

8Hastings Daily Gazette-Journal, July 1, 1887; Hastings Daily 
Tribune, June 24, 1939. 

9Fremont Daily Herald, March 2, 1887; April 6, 1887. 

10J. Wolfe. Omaha in 1874 (Omaha, 1874), p. 23. 

11Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), June 14, 1885, September 
1, 1885. 

210maha Weekly Bee, March 2, 1887. 

18E. Bryant Phillips, “A History of Street Railways in Nebraska” 
(MS Thesis, University of Nebraska, 1944). 
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Twentieth) was moving slowly in 1889. To speed things up 
a bit, a Wittenburg Street Railway was incorporated for 
$30,000 early in 1890 and a clause in all real estate deeds 
specified that no further payments were due unless street 
car rails were laid by May the first.‘ As that date ap- 
proached, no car line was in evidence, so the Wittenburg 
officials borrowed two rails and a few ties from “Doc” A. 
L. Green of the Beatrice Street Railway and after spiking 
the rails down, left them to rust in the neighborhood of 
Twenty-second and Court x*reets.*5 

The incentive for prony:-ting horse car lines was not 
limited to the purveyors of real estate alone. Judging from 
news items and editorial opinions, it would seem that in a 
sense whole towns vied with rival towns in their enthu- 
siasm for street railways. For example, J. Sterling Morton 
expounded editorial!y upon the virtues of a horse railway 
for Nebraska City just one year after cars began operat- 
ing in the rival city of Omaha.'* In Red Cloud a local 
scribe noted that “everybody wants to ride on the street 
cars...” and that the new enterprise (street cars) 
would put Red Cloud, “on a par with Beatrice and Hast- 
ings.’"?? In Hastings, a paper noted that the first street 
cars gave the town a “metropolitan appearance.”!* And 
what with Hastings and its arch rival Grand Island each 
promoting car lines early in 1887, it is recorded that the 
Hastings cars were represented by a wheel barrow and a 
diminutive donkey in a parade held in Grand Island that 
year.!® Crowds watched the first laying of street car rails 
all day in Omaha in 1868.2° Horse cars were inaugurated 


14Beatrice Daily Sun, August 14, 1932; Gage County Democrat 
(Beatrice), January 30, 1890. 

15Beatrice Daily Sun, August 14, 1932. 

16Nebraska Cty News, June 2, 1870. See also, James C. Olson, 
J. Sterling Morton (Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1942), 
. 177. 
° 17Webster County Argus (Red Cloud), September 29, 1887; 
November 10, 1887. 
18Hastings Daily Gazette-Journal, July 1, 1887. 
18Grand Island Weekly Independent, January 29, 1887. 
200maha Daily News, January 24, 1909. 
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in Nebraska City with a parade of street cars, some speech- 
es, and a runaway. City and street car officials occupied the 
first car; a band followed in the second car; and invited 
guests filled the company’s third and fourth cars.*! Simi- 
lar ceremonies were reported in other towns. In Hastings 
the immediate favorable patronage suggested heavy “curi- 
osity riding” ; aud it was reported that the car drivers were 


“jingling the bells profusely and . . . many a person was 
not above going out of his way to see the interesting 
sight.”’2? 


In Nebraska’s small cities, adequate patronage for a 
street railway was provided, if at all, by a park, an import- 
ant institution, or perhaps a railway station some distance 
from the business district. In Omaha, Norfolk, Red Cloud 
and Wymore, the principal railway stations were at least 
a mile from town. In fact, the horse car lines in Norfolk, 
South Sioux City, Wymore and Red Cloud had little to 
justify them on any other count. In Omaha, three of the 
five car lines in 1885 passed through the business section 
and on te the depot to accomodate the flow of traffic to 
that point. In Lincoln, each of the two companies had im- 
portant lines radiating from the Burlington station. In Hast- 
ings, as in many another place, there were several railway 
stations and the cars were swamped with passengers on 
occasions. A load of forty-two passengers on a car built for 
half that number illustrates the point, but as the news 
item states, that little car “had room for one more.’’?* 

Persons who arrived at Omaha’s railway station in the 
late eighties (at the same location as the present Union 
Station) passed from the huge train shed out into the 
street for transportation about the city by street car, by 
hack, or by carriage. The street cars, though all were 
owned by the Omaha Horse Railway Company, might have 
been of the “bob-tail” or standard double-platform type, 
and in as many as four colors. The bob-tail car had a ten 








21Daily Democrat (Beatrice), January 2, 1889. 
22Hastings Daily Gazette-Journal, July 8, 1887, July 9, 1887. 
28] bid., June 18, 1888. 
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foot car body with five windows on a side, a driver’s plat- 
form in front and a step but no platform in the rear. This 
car was designed for the use of a single horse but in a hilly 
town such as Omaha, a team was often employed. Bob-tailed 
cars were usually operated on the “green line” (Thirteenth 
Street) in the late eighties. Other cars which might be 
waiting at the station were standard double-platform cars 
painted red (North 24th Street line), yellow (Hanscom) 
Park line), or blue (fair grounds) .24 These cars were from 
twelve to eighteen feet in length with five, six or seven 
windows on a side. The cars were handsomely painted and 
lettered. The company’s name was sure to be just above or 
below the windows. The car’s number was certain to appear 
no less than four places on the outside and likely as often 
on the inside. The car’s destination and sometimes even the 
schedule would appear on the car sides or on boards above 
each platform (sometimes facing forward, sometimes to- 
ward the sides). The early custom of designating and 
painting a car for a certain line was used in several Ne- 
braska towns, and it meant that if ever a car strayed from 
its beaten path, the company carried many a passenger to 
the wrong address. The inflexibility of this arrangement 
caused the Omaha Horse Railway to adopt yellow as its 
standard car color and to attach a colored destination 
board in a conspicuous place. A prospective rider could 
thus distinguish his car a block away. In other towns, the 
same procedure was followed by 1890.75 For the benefit of 
Omahans who rode after sundown, a colored glass disk was 
inserted in the “bulls eye” headlight. This “bulls eye” was 
located atop the front platform of the car and served to 
illuminate a path ahead of the car and also to add some to 
the lighting of the car itself. All illumination was by kero- 
sene lamp. Several lamps with reflectors were suspended 
from the ceiling of each car just as on railroad cars at the 


240maha Daily News, February 7, 1909. 
25Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), April 12, 1887; September 
1, 1888; Lincoln Call, September 10, 1888. 
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time.*® A separate kerosene lamp lighted the fare box of 
the cars in Omaha. 

As a passenger clambered aboard a horse car (usually 
at the front platform) the driver was charged with holding 
the horses still. The platforms were always open and were 
usually trimmed with brass fittings which a passenger 
might grasp while he mounted the single step. When once 
upon the platform the passenger was expected to drop his 
nickel or celluloid “check” into the fare box. The fare was 
a straight five cents in Omaha but was raised to ten cents 
during state fair week.?7 Tickets were used before 1885 
and celluloid checks thereafter.** Mail carriers rode free in 
Omaha but a fare was required for each child over two.*® 
In cool weather, it was best to have the exact fare, for the 
driver wore gloves and “frowned upon those who caused 
him to shed them.’*° In fact there were times when the 
passengers even had to “make change among themselves.”*! 
It is recorded too, that the lack of a second employee on 
each. car meant that the “no smoking” rule was “violated 
regularly without punishment.”*? Conductors were added 
gn special occasions, but several years were yet to elapse 
ere they rode the rear platform of all the cars. 

The driver’s most intimate contact with his passen- 
gers was in collecting their fares. If they dropped a coin in 
the fare box, he had little part in the ordeal. But in many 
a case, he kept tab on incoming passengers, then went back 
into the car and picked up their fares. If the car was stop- 
ped at a depot or at the end of a line the driver usually 
smoked or loafed outside the car until time to start his run. 
The driver would then collect his fares, or if a fare box were 
aboard, he’d check its contents against his “load.” If the 
fare box was so much as a single nickel short, much embar- 


26Omaha Daily News, February 7, 1909. 

270maha Daily Bee, September 13, 1881. 

28]bid., January 10, 1885: 

297 bid., May 5, 1882; March 4, 1881. 

800maha D: Daily Herald, January 2, as July 14, 1885. 
310maha Daily Bee, January, 17, 

82] bid., September 18, 1886. 
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rassment may have occurred for the driver would ring his 
bell ceaselessly while the passengers stared at each other 
until someone made good the deficit.** When the fares 
had been collected, the driver “klanged” the bell, called 
to his team, and the car rolled on. 

As the car lumbered along an occasional passenger 
would “pull the bells” and prepare to alight. In Omaha, 
two bells meant stop immediately (even in the middle of a 
block) ; one bell meant stop at the next crossing. Car driv- 
ers were often insulting to passengers who made mistakes 
in ringing the bells. There was danger in the actual exit 
from the car, too. Horses often became frightened and 
threw passengers off the car step, or perhaps street traffic 
might endanger their safety as they stepped from the car. 
The driver was supposed to keep a sharp lookout for pros- 
pective customers who might shout, nod, hail, or signal 
their intention of boarding the car. “Men shouted them- 
selves hoarse and women shook their hands nearly off’ in 
their vain attempts to attract the attention of many a car 
driver.*> One new driver from the rural districts “lifted 
his hat to every lady who nodded to him, and drove on not 
thinking it a signal for him to stop .. . "8 As a passenger 
paid his fare, and approached a seat, the car frequently 
lurched forward just in time to pitch him into the lap of 
some fellow passenger. All manner of stories were told 
about two hundred twenty-five pound bankers falling into 
the arms of light, medium or heavy blondes, or vice versa. 
It is not recorded that straps were suspended from the 
ceiling to avoid this and other trying ordeals so common 
to the street car patrons prior to 1890. 

The car seats were of wood and were really just benches 
paralleling the sides of the car, thus causing each pas- 
senger to look across the car into the faces of passengers 
seated opposite him, or to turn half way to one side and look 


83]bid., May 5, 1881. 
34Q0maha Daily Republican, June 22, 1886. 
350maha Daily Herald, June 12, 1884. 

36]bid.. May 13, 1881. 
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about the car or out of the window beside him. Early cars 
were without heat (though in winter they did have straw 
on the floor), and in cold weather passengers sought com- 
fort by huddling in groups and stomping their feet on the 
floor. According to contemporary accounts, several street 
cars have had the bottoms kicked out by passengers trying 
to keep warm. *7 Some men and boys acquired the habit of 
walking as soon as cold weather began. But street cars in 
Lincoln were heated with stoves in 1889, and car riders in 
other towns soon shared the same advantage.** The inter- 
iors were usually ash and maple panelling, with ads filling 
the space above the windows, (“Use Dr. Sanders Electric 
Belt, for rheumatism, liver and bladder complaints ... ” 
or “Smoke Perfecto Cigars.”)’%® 

A street car conductor or driver was in a position to 
be a conspicuous character. In calling out street names, in 
his manner of dress (no uniforms at first), in his treat- 
ment of horses and passengers, he was likely to be an in- 
dividualist. One might quickly conclude that these car men 
were a hardened lot and in truth some of them were. At one 
time, a hundred and fifty sugar factory workers in Grand 
Island boycotted the local horse railway for several weeks 
because of the administration of an unnecessarily severe 
reprimand by a car driver following a show of bad conduct 
by a passenger.*® There were fights among drivers at times 
over right-of-way or for lesser causes. Once in Omaha, a 
crowd of 500 gathered at Boyd’s Opera corner to witness 
such a fight between drivers. It is reported that language 
and fists flew; other street cars “piled up behind them,” 
and that passengers lost patience and set out on foot.*! 
Another time when two drivers were disputing over their 


meeting point, “a passenger whipped up the horses and 


870maha Daily Republican, January 3, 1888; Grand Island 
Daily Independent, March 5, 1887. 

38Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), January 1, 1889; Lincoln 
Call, November 29, 1889. 

39Hastings Daily Nebraskan, August 4, 1892; April 25, 1893. 

49Grand Island Daily Independent, January 2, 1890; January 29, 
1891; Omaha Daily Bee, February 5, 1890. 

410maha Daily Bee, July 25, 1882. 
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drove on to the terminus, making all the stops, but keeping 
ahead of the frantic driver running behind.’’*? One Omaha 
driver whipped a path through a Republican street parade 
and even went so far as to knock the mayor over when His 
Honor tried to grab the car horses.** And most drivers 
kept a whip handy for use on small boys who tried to steal 
rides and were unfortunate enough to get caught. One ex- 
driver in Wymore recalled years later that boys often had 
jumped aboard the rear platform of his car and that when 
he tied the lines to go back and remove the little culprits, 
the gang would split, urge on the horses, thereby starting 
the car and leave the driver running behind.** In Grand 
Island, the car drivers solved this problem by using black 
snake whips with an effective radius of twenty feet.** 
Nearly any car driver would have been willing to dis- 
cuss encounters with “toughs” and “drunks.” Many a driver 
armed himself with everything from a gruff manner to a 
shotgun, or even to police escort. Most robberies occurred at 
the end of the line when the horses were changed to the 
other end of the car. One Omaha driver was robbed and 
wounded near the end of the line and the company later 
had to issue a mandatory order for “all cars to run to the 
north turn tables when they had passengers aboard.’’*¢ 
Sometimes the robbers failed to break into the fare box or 
were beaten off by irate car drivers, but in Lincoln one 
driver had the misfortune of losing a cash box containing 
twelve dollars to a woman who made away with it while he 
was changing the horses.*7 And a few years earlier in Lin- 
coln there had been so many robberies that owner Durfee of 
the Capital City Street Railway often slept in the car barn 


42]bid., October 16, 1882. 

43 Nebraska State Journal Soa., perenbee 8, 1888. 

44Wymore Arbor State, October 7, 1938. 

45Grand Island Daily independent, = 2, 1932. 

46Omaha Daily Republican, May 11, i892; Omaha Daily Bee, 
May 12, 1882; October 19, 1887. 

470 maha Daily Herald, October 23, 1884; Omaha Daily Repub- 
lican, July 14, 1885; Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), December 
23, 1884. 
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to protect his interests. One night as Durfee slept, some 
one made off with his shoes.** 

In most towns the horse railway shared in entertaining 
the populace. A brass band might tour the town in a car 
decorated like a float or adorned with advertising.*® Sum- 
mer cars were brought out in appropriate and inappropri- 
ate weather, in several Nebraska towns. On these summer 
cars (about seven rows of seats running crosswise of the 
car) it was always an interesting sight to watch the con- 
ductor grapple ape-like from post to post as he walked 
along the conductor’s running board of the right-hand side 
of the car, ever alert for additional nickels. Cars were op- 
erated on Sunday (though not at first) “for the accommo- 
dation of the church going public,” but actually for use of 
any one out for a ride.®° In Hastings, as elsewhere, the 
number of Sunday riders was so great that there was no 
thought of curtailing Sunday car service thereafter. Then 
there were special events such as the circus, a fair, an im- 
portant baseball game, a chatauqua, or an unusual speaker. 
These were the cause of sporadic street car traffic in all of 
the towns of the state. The opera was always cause for 
several extra cars of passengers. In Lincoln, as in most 
towns, special cars waited until perhaps half past ten to 
carry the opera goers home.*! One of the novelties of early 
horse railway systems was the means of transferring pas- 
sengers from one car line to another. In Omaha the passen- 
gers were “personally transferred” to and from the Hans- 
com Park cars by an employee who turned switches at the 
corner of Fifteenth and Farnam.*? In Hastings, all cars 
(of one of the two companies) passed the Nebraska Loan 
and Trust Company offices, so passengers were transfer- 
red at that point.5* A regular waiting room seems to have 


48Nebraska State Journal, August 21, 1884. 
49Hastings Daily Gazette-Journal, December 17, 1887. 
50]bid.. November 14, 1887; Hastings Weekly Independent. 


November 14, 1887. 


51Nebraska State Journal (Lincoln), January 29, 1889. 
520maha Daily News, February 7, 1909. 
53Adams County Democrat (Hastings), July 5, 1889. 
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been placed at the disposal of car riders, in that case. But in 
all of the towns involved, paper or pasteboard transfers 
were employed eventually. 

Of all the irregular or unusual car traffic, that des- 
tined toward a park on the edge of town, was the most 
conspicuous. In Omaha, it was Hanscom Park; in Beatrice 
it was the Chatauqua grounds; In Lincoln it was Durfee 
Park (Western League baseball); in Grand Island it was 
the G. A. R. Anunal State Encampment on the far north 
side of town. In Hastings, the Citizens Railway was saved 
from an earlier demise by Fred Wilkinson who acquired 
both the street car line and Cole’s Park. Ball games were 
well advertised and usually the customers were reminded 
that “cars leave Second street every few minutes,” or six 
cars “land the passenger just a few steps from the ball 
park,” or it “costs only a nickel” to ride the cars, or “many 
improvements in the line since it is under the management 
of Wilkinson.’”** A state league ball club was organized and 
crowds began to pour through the gates at Cole’s Park. The 
street car business improved accordingly. Two cars were 
purchased from the defunct Hastings Improvement Com- 
pany, and placed in service on the Citizens Railway Cole’s 
Park line.*> The Hastings club had a “winning streak” of 
seven games and how those baseball “cranks” (not fans) 
did like Umpire Haskell !5* It should be related however, 
that a few days later, Mr. Haskell’s virtues were forgotten 
when this string of victories wss broken by a team from 
Beatrice.5* The cars carried so many baseball “cranks” 
out to Cole’s Park that James C. Fergus was kept uptown to 
collect fares on all the cars as they loaded and started back 
to the park. Mr. Fergus relates that many a time he collect- 
ed over a dollar off the top of the car.5* Some one would 
collect the nickels up there and hand them down to him. In 


54Hastings Daily Nebraskan, May 14-25, 1892. 
557bid., June 15, 1892. 

56]bid., June 13, 1892. 

57] bid., June 17, 1892. 

58Interview, James C. Fergus, December 24, 1937. 
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Omaha the street railway donated five hundred dollars to 
the Western League Baseball Club.5® And surely they did 
not lose money by so doing. 

Horses, drivers, and passengers were subject to fre- 
quent danger in horse car operation. The human factor 
and the occasional lack of horse sense were never complete- 
ly controlled by those in charge. Good horses were some- 
times scarce, and untrained horses “could not accustom 
themselves to the appearance of the car, and became very 
nervous at the jerking motion when they stopped and 
started.”®° Passengers were injured by the score in street 
car accidents; a few were killed.*! In Omaha, pedestrians 
were warned of the approach of horse cars (at the rate of 
five miles an hour) by the tinkling of bells around the 
horses’ necks. Horses balked, ran away, kicked out dash- 
boards, fell down, broke legs, or sometimes pulled a driver 
off the front platform. A balky Omaha horse “turned 
around in its traces and fell down, then it struggled up, 
and sticking its head through a window tried to bite a lady 
in the front seat. After skinning his head and neck, the 
horse started off again.’*? In Hastings a horse belonging 
to the street car company became frightened one day and 
finally came to rest with its head jammed through a French 
plate glass window in front of Thompson’s Shoe Store on 
Second street. The horse was “severely cut up.”®* Many 
an animal had to be shot after an accident. And horses 
often ran away with a street car. Two such accidents within 
a week in Omaha resulted in wrecked cars and bruised 
passengers.** Two others within a few months caused pas- 
sengers to jump from the car; some were injured.** And 


590Omaha Daily Republican, April 2, 1887. 

60Federal Writers Project, Lincoln City Guide (Lincoln, 1937), 
p. 16. 

610maha Daily Bee, July 10, 1881; - 12, 1885; February 12, 
1886; October 16, 1886; September 20, 

620maha Daily Herald, July 23, 1881. 

68Adams County Democrat (Hastings), July 2, 1888. 

64Q0maha Daily Herald, November 30, 1886; Omaha Daily 
Republican, December 4, 1886. 

650maha Daily Bee, June 7, 1887; August 12, 1887. 
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horses attached to buggies, hacks, and omnibuses, were also 
frequently injured in accidents caused by slippery car 
rails. 

There were a number of minor accidents and annoy- 
ances. The Hastings City Council felt compelled to pass an 
ordinance making it a misdemeanor for “persons under 
fourteen to jump on or off a street car while in motion,” or 
to interfere with its operation. Fines ranging from two to 
ten dollars were imposed with possible imprisonment until 
the fine was paid.** But in spite of this ordinance two boys 
received injured hands and another one sustained a leg 
injury by a Citizens Railway car left standing out with no 
one in charge.*? One of the Hastings car drivers, in remin- 
iscing years later, concluded that boys have always been 
boys. He recalled the time when the company kept a car out 
at the south end of the line near the Missouri Pacific depot 
every night. One night some boys released the brakes and 
pushed the car back up the line. Then, aided by a strong 
wind, they started it back south again where it eventually 
came to rest after breaking off several trees.** In Hastings 
also, one incident of another nature, not quite as serious, 
occurred when “someone scattered patent pills and dream 
books and almanacs around.” The street car drivers had a 
contest to see who could swallow the most pills. As a re- 
sult Superintendent Kraft “had a hard time getting enough 
[drivers] for active duty this morning.’’®® 

Street cars had several encounters with railway trains 
at crossings and an early law in Omaha required them to 
stop at all such crossings.7° In Omaha, a horse car was out 
of control on a hill with a train approaching nearby. The 
driver whipped up his horses and the little car bounced, 
rocked and jolted over the crossing just ahead of the train.” 


66Hastings Weekly Independent, October 14, 1887. 
67Hastings Gazette-Journal, April 11, 1888. 
68Interview, James C. Fergus. 

69Hastings Gazette Journal, May 11, 1888. 
T0Omaha Daily Bee, March 21, 1882. 

T1Jbid., August 6, 1882. 
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Another car was “grazed by a switch engine.”’? A car in 
Grand Island had an encounter with a Union Pacific 
engine.”* And in Hastings, a Citizens Railway car was hit 
by a switch engine, causing considerable damage to both 
the car and the horse." 

A horse railway presented several peculiar problems. 
The “horse track” needed a cinder bed. It was often muddy 
for “lack of proper drainage.”’® The ties were often too 
far apart, and the light rails expanded and buckled in hot 
weather. Jim Fergus in Hastings frequently solved this 
problem by sawing an inch or so off the end of the rail.”® 
A “car off the track” was not an uncommon incident. A 
Citizens Railway car ran off the track at a railway cros- 
sing in Hastings, and only after “considerable lively work 
the car was put back on the track before any passing train 
came along to make it interesting.””7 Driver Fergus stated 
that he frequently put school children at the other end of the 
car to weigh it down, then about half a dozen men would 
raise the car onto the rails."® 

In Omaha the horse motive power was scarcely ade- 
quate on certain hills. The Dodge street hill remained un- 
conquered until the advent of cable cars. A hill on St. Mary’s 
avenue was especially steep above Eighteenth street and 
was negotiated only by the aid of an extra “hill horse” 
attached to the right front corner of the car.”® The Sixth 
street hill in Nebraska City caused no end of grief in icy 
weather. Cars slid down the hill to the discomfort of help- 
less, frightened horses. One driver freed his team on one 
such occasion, only to see them run away and to barely 
avert injury to himself by the oncoming car.*®® It is reported 
that one horse dropped dead while pulling a Farnam car up 


72] bid., January 20, 1881. 
73Grand Island Weekly Independent, September 21, 1889. 
74Hastings Daily Gazette-Journal, April 11, 1888. 
75Adams County Democrat (Hastings), May 27, 1892. 
76Interview, James C. Fergus. 

TtHastings Daily Gazette-Journal, February 25, 1888. 
78Interview, James C. Fergus. 

790maha Daily News, February 7, 1909. 
80Plattsmouth Daily Journal, January 15, 1892. 
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a hill in Omaha.*! Horses were usually used in pairs, di- 
viding the day into three shifts with the assignment of about 
fourteen miles for each team (prime horses—five year olds, 
weighing 1500 lbs., cost from $75 to $125 each).8? When 
horses seemed to faii, the Omaha Street Railway experi- 
mented with bronco ponies and with mules, but these were 
no asset to the service.®* Finally as if to spell the doom of 
animal power for the drawing of cars, an equestrian di- 
sease, epizootic lymphangitis, swept the country in 1889. 
In Lincoln, twenty horses in the South street barn alone, 
came down with the dread disease, and service was ma- 
terially reduced throughout the city for more than a 
month.** 

Horse cars were doomed for a variety of reasons. Of 
course, the horses were too slow. A half hour’s ride was 
necessary to reach the edge of any one of Nebraska’s larger 
towns. And with a real estate boom in the offing, interest 
was turned toward any scheme which promised speedier 
transit. A “Belt Line” railway served Omaha’s suburbs for 
a while and the idea was considered seriously in Lincoln 
and Hastings. Some cars were pulled by “steam dummy” 
engines-in Omaha, Lincoln, and South Sioux City. Omaha 
had cable cars for six years and a cable railway was char- 
tered in Lincoln, but the project failed to materialize. 
Finally, of course, electric cars were developed, and they 
replaced horse cars in Omaha, Lincoln, South Sioux City, 
Beatrice, Kearney, Norfolk, and Plattsmouth. But in only 
the first three of these cities did electric cars survive the 
panic of 1893.%5 

Horse cars were operated irregularly or not at all in 
various Nebraska towns after 1889. James Fergus, the 


82W. A. Smith, a horse buyer in 1872, later became president 
of the street railway in Omaha—Omaha Daily News, February 7, 
1909. 

8830maha Daily Herald, March 13, 1884; Omaha Daily Bee, 
November 19, 1884. 

84ZLincoln Call, April 5, 1889; April 11, 1889; May 4, 1889; John 
Anderson Miller, Fares Please (New York, 1941), 32. 

85Phillips, Op. cit. 
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Hastings car driver referred to previously, had time to 
tend O’Shanosy’s Confectionary store at his uptown ter- 
minus between trips.*® But Fergus often had to go in 
search of O’Shanosy when it was time to take the car out 
again. Drought, crop failures, unemployment, and bank 
failures were compelling facts by 1893. “Keep a cool head 
—no cause for alarm,” wrote a Hastings scribe.*? But an 
entire real estate sub-division (South Park addition) was 
officially vacated and half of the 1,400 houses in Kearney 
were empty according to a school census.’* In Hastings, 
Grand Island; Nebraska City and Red Cloud, the cars were 
operated in each case by a single driver who leased the 
line for the last year of its operation. In Grand Island, for 
example, the line was leased in 1898 for fifteen dollars a 
month; several unused cars were sold to Otto Wiese who 
moved them to a farm west of town for feeding bins; and a 
year later the company’s rails were sold to a junk dealer 
for $1,200.8° The local press was silent concerning the 
demise of most horse railways and prior to 1907 there was 
no regulatory commission to keep vital statistics on Ne- 
braska’s tram lines. A horse car was operated north of 
Lincoln to Belmont as late as 1906 despite the ridicule of 
Lincoln’s citizens, the playful pranks of small boys, and 
the complaints of the Humane Society.®® In Nebraska City 
the last horse car made its final run to Morton Park during 
chatauqua week in 1910; but here as in many another town, 
the rails were not entirely removed from the paved streets 


86Interview, James C. Fergus. 

87Hastings Daily Nebraskan, June 14, 1893. 

88The Argus (South Sioux City), November 22, 1895; Herbert 
Leslie Glynn, “The Urban Real Estate Room” (MS Thesis, University 
of Nebraska, 1927), pp. 53-52. 

89Grand Island Daily Independent, August 5, 1899: Grand Island 
Weekly Independent, January 14, 1899; October 25, 1899. 

90Nebraska State Journal ‘Lincoln), March 27, 1900; August 
13, 1908; A. J. Sawyer, Lincoln and Lancaster County (Chicago, 
1916), p. 146; Lincoln Evening News, April 28, 1906; Lincoln Daily 
Star, July 2, 1906. 
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until 1942.°! In Red Cloud, the horse cars, like the Tooner- 
ville Trolley, continued to meet all the trains until 1918, 
and thereby Red Cloud shared a doubtful honor with half 
a dozen other towns in the Unted States. For in 1918 the 
horse railway was not an accomplice of real estate vendors, 
and none wrote that year that it lent a metropolitan ap- 
pearance to the town. 


®1Nebraska City Daily News-Press, November 14, 1929; Omaha { 
World Herald, July 11, 1942. 
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Fremont In California: Hero or 
Mountebank? 


By Charles T. Duncan 


eneral John Charles Fremont is a ranking member 
G of that colorful company, the controversiai figures 
in American history. 

In personality Fremont was the kind who makes men 
friends and admirers or enemies and scoffers, leaving few 
reutral. Even had he been otherwise—easy-going rather 
than impetuous, modest rather than flamboyant, concilia- 
tory rather than imperious—it is doubtful that he could 
have threaded his way across the same course of exploring 
and soldiering without stepping into hot water at least 
occasionally. Being what he was, he seemed fairly to leap 
from cauldron to cauldron. 

In light of the facts of Fremont’s career, it is not 
strange that he should have had his contemporary cham- 
pions and detractors alike. It is less easy, though, to under- 
stand and to explain the chasm that still exists between 
the two camps. It might be expected that time, perspec- 
tive and scholarly digging by this date would have brought 
out the “real” Fremont. There is every evidence, however, 
that no picture of Fremont has emerged on which all of 
the experts can agree. Perhaps some light can be shed on 
the nature of the Fremont controversy by discussing his 
activities in terms of his own reports and estimates given 
by two outstanding present day historians, Allan Nevins? 
and Bernard DeVoto?, with special emphasis on that epi- 
sode, or series of episodes, which landed him in the public 
eye: his California adventures of 1843-47, and more spe- 


1Allan Nevins, Fremont: The West’s Greatest Adventurer (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1928), 2 volumes. 

2Bernard DeVoto, The Year of Decision:1846 (Boston: Little 
Brown and Company, 1948). 
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cifically his part in the Bear Flag revolt and subsequent 
conquest of the state. 


First EXPEDITION (1842) 


Inasmuch as John Charles Fremont, then a 29-year-old 
lieutenant in the Army Engineers Corps, did not proceed 
beyond South Pass on the first major undertaking of his 
career, the 1842 expedition is of little direct interest here. 

The trip is of significance, however, for at least two 
reasons. First, it was Fremont’s debut to the American 
public as its favorite hero of the Far West. His journal, in 
which the precise accuracy and minute detail of a military 
report is generously larded with life and romantic color 
(in which direction Fremont received the able assistance 
of his wife Jessie, who did the actual writing), was what 
Nevins calls “a literary achievement.” 

While the Senate was holding a debate on Oregon, 
Fremont put the finishing touches on his report and filed it 
with the War Department. Senators Benton (Fremont’s 
father-in-law) and Linn (another expansionist) were wait- 
ing to give it due advertisement. “A motion was passed 
calling upon the Secretary of War to transmit the report 
to the Senate, and Linn then offered a resolution that it 
be printed for Congress, with 1,000 extra copies for dis- 
tribution. He made a brief speech, praising Fremont gener- 
ously and summarizing the work of the expedition. The 
printing was ordered and the report was no sooner in 
type than the newspapers seized upon it... "4. 

This was the first of a long line of seizures by the 
Fourth Estate upon Fremontania, and, then as later, the 
reading public ate it up. 

The second important reason for the significance of 
the young lieutenant’s Rocky Mountain expedition lies in 
its obvious relationship to the westward movement. The 
Oregon Trail was already in use and Nevins acknowledges 


8Nevins, op. cit., I, Chapter 9. 
4]bid., p. 137. 
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that many a “pathfinder” had preceded Fremont over it,° 
but the Benton crowd in Washington believed—and rightly 
—that the route needed mapping. The famous Nicollet 
was lying ill in Baltimore and would never take to the 
trail again. If Fremont had any serious competition for 
the assignment he left it at the post. Early in 1842 Benton 
and Linn pushed through an appropriation of $30,000 and 
on May 2, Fremont left his bride of six months in Wash- 
ington and was off to take command of his own expedition, 
off to a sensational career. 

Long afterward it was acknowledeged that the expe- 
dition was “auxiliary and in aid to emigration to the low- 
er Columbia,” although it was diplomatically impolitic to 
make such statement at the time*—for the very good reason 
that Oregon was in English hands. 


SECOND EXPEDITION (1843-1844) 


The type of mind which delights in dalliance with the 
“ifs” dnd “had nots” of history might well find material 
for this unrewarding line of speculation in contemplating 
what might have been the results had Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont minded her own business one morning in St. Louis 
in May, 1843, and refrained from opening an official letter 
from the War Department to her husband.” 

Her consort was at Kaw Landing, readying his equip- 
ment and filling out his complement of picked men in prep- 
aration for his second expedition, this one to be all the way 
to the coast. He was well outi.tted. Scientific instruments 
for the trip included a refracting telescope, two pocket 
chronometers, two sextants, a reflecting circle, a syphon 
barometer, thermometers and compasses. He had under 
him thirty-nine men, not counting supernumeraries, all 


Jessie to open his mail and forward only that part which related to 
the expedition. However, in the same paragraph he says that when 
she picked up this official envelope, “something told her to read it.” 
The two statements don’t quite jibe. 
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well armed with Hall carbines and pistols, says Nevins.*® 
Fremont also had a howitzer. 

Here Colonel Stephen Watts Kearny enters the Fre- 
mont saga for the first time, It was to Kearny, command- 
ing at St. Louis, that Fremont had applied for the field 
piece. The War Department, learning “through channels” 
of the matter, was no more able to account for the strange 
request than historians have been since. The letter which 
Jessie opened, and “dropped to her lap in consternation,” 
was an order from Colonel Abert of the Topographical 
Corps directing Fremont to return to Washington and ex- 
plain the need for artillery on a peaceful scientific survey. 
Another officer, wrote Abert, would be sent to take charge 
of the men. 

Jessie Fremont did not shrink from taking matters into 
her own hands. She delayed the orders and by special 
messenger sent an urgent dispatch to her husband, de- 
claring that haste was imperative and that he must be off at 
once. 

“Good-bye,” came Fremont’s answer from Kaw Land- 
ing, “I trust, and GO.”?° If it is uncharitable to suggest 
that an uneasy conscience might have inspired such an 
impressive testimonial to the lieutenant’s faith in his 18- 
year-old wife’s judgment, the fact remains that Fremont 
hroke camp the morning after receiving the note, and the 
Second Expedition was underway. Later a detachment 
had to be sent back to the settlements to pick up missing 
parts of the equipment. 


Some of Fremont’s Observations 


Fremont’s own report of his second trip (ghost-writ- 
ten by Jessie) was an even greater literary success than the 
first one.!! Several passages are of interest not only with 


8Nevins, op. cit., I, 139. 

9] bid., p. 142. 

10] bid., p. 145. 

11The government ordered 10,000 copies, commercial editions ran 
into thousands of copies, newspapers printed copious extracts, Fre- 
mont found himself a hero of the hour.—Nevins, op. cit., I, 228-229. 
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regard to conditions on the High Plains in that day but 
because they reflect the character of their author. 

For example, there is a lengthy and informative dis- 
cussion of the buffalo situation in 1843. It comes unex- 
pectedly to realize that even at this early date the buffalo 
was fighting a losing battle and that Plains-wise men 
sensed the significance of the relationship between the 
Indian and his chief source of meat on the hoof. 

“The extraordinary rapidity with which the buffalo 
is disappearing from our territories will not appear sur- 
prising,” Fremont wrote, “when we remember the great 
scale on which their destruction is yearly carried on.”?” 

The fur traders, having decimated the beaver popula- 
tion, were already turning to buffalo hides, and the Indians 
of course killed the animals in great numbers. On this 
point Fremont is at odds with popular conception (or per- 
haps misconception) in accusing the Indian of slaughtering 
“with a thoughtless and abominable extravagance.” 

He then describes in some detail the extent and range 
of the herds and gives figures for the estimated annual 
“take” of the American Fur Company, the Hudson’s Bay 
company, and “all other companies”—a toal of 90,000 skins 
annually for the preceding eight or ten years.'* For this in- 
formation he acknowledges his indebtedness to Thomas 
“Broken Hand” Fitzpatrick, famed mountain man and Fre- 
mont’s guide until Kit Carson joined the expedition at 
Bent’s Fort. 

The Indians were beginning to worry a good deal and 
their consternation did not escape Fremont. “At this time 
there were only two modes presented to them by which 
they see a good prospect for escaping starvation,” he notes. 
“One of these is to rob the settlements along the frontier 
of the States; and the other is to form a league between the 


12Brevet Captain J. C. Fremont, Report of the Exploring Expe- 
dition to the Rocky Mountains in the year 1842, and to Oregon and 
North California in the Years 1843-44 (Washington: Gales and Sea- 
ton, 1845), p. 143. 

13] bid., p. 145. 
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various tribes of the Sioux nation, the Cheyennes, and 
Arapahoes, and make war against the Crow nation, in or- 
der to take from them their country, which is now the best 
buffalo country in the west. 

“This plan they now have in consideration and it 
would probably be a war of extermination, as the Crows 
have long been advised of this state of affairs, and say that 
they are perfectly prepared. These are the best warriors in 
the Rocky Mountains, and they are now allies with the 
Snake Indians .. . It is in this section of the country that 
my observation formerly led me to recommend the estab- 
lishment of a military post.” 

In due time the party came upon Great Salt Lake, 
whereupon Lieutenant Fremont took an unwitting hand 
in the founding of the State of Deseret, the future home 
of the Latter Day Saints. His glowing description of this 
region and his enthusiastic appraisal of its agricultural 
possibilities were to fall under the eye of Brigham Young, 
who was in the market for just such a place." 

Pushing on toward Oregon, the expedition arrived on 
October 9, 1843, at Fort Boise, a Hudson’s Bay post, and on 
October 25 reached the Nez Perce fort, another Hudson’s 
Bay establishment. In November Fremont was the guest 
of the impressive Dr. McLoughlin, executive officer of the 
Hudson’s Bay company, at the latter’s headquarters on the 
lower Columbia."*® 

After leaving Oregon, Fremont began to come nearer 
to justifying the soubriquet which was to win him some 
votes later as the Republican party’s first presidential can- 
didate. He left the beaten track and struck southwest into 
rough country. This is not the place to record the story— 
and it makes good reading—but it is satisfying, in a per- 


14] bid., p. 146. 

15]bid., p. 160.—A controversy arose later between Fremont and 
Young, according to DeVoto, over an ambiguous passage in the 
former’s report concerning the separate identity of Great Salt and 
Utah Lakes. 

16] bid., p. 191. 
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verse sort of way, to note that winter on the Nevada desert 
succeeded in doing what the War Department had been 
unable to accomplish; it parted Fremont and his beloved 
howitzer. Approaching from the west the last great barrier 
to California, the forbidding snow-clad Sierra range, Fre- 
mont was forced with great reluctance to abandon his 
cannon—“for the time,”—as he puts it. 

“(t was the kind invented by the French for the moun- 
tain part of their war in Algiers,” he writes in fond tri- 
bu7e, “and the distance it had come with us proved how well 
it was adapted to its purpose. We left it, to the great sor- 
row of the whole party, who were grieved to part with a 
companion which had made the whole distance from St. 
Louis and which had commanded respect for us on some 
critical occasions [he had fired it a few times for the en- 
lightenment of certain Indians], and which might be need- 
ed for the purpose again.’ 

John Charles Fremont must have had wonderously 
good eyesight, or an unreliable sense of distance. After his 
dramatic plunge across the Sierra, of questionable necessity 
and of unquestionable foolhardiness, in January and Feb- 
ruary of 1844—a great feat of mountaineering in any event 
—he stood one day on the westward side of the summit, 
looked out across California and saw, he says, San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 

“We [Carson was at his side] saw [in the valley below] 
a shining line of water directing its course towards an- 
other, a broader and larger sheet. We knew that these 
could be no other that the Sacramento and the Bay of San 
Francisco . . . On the southern shore of what appeared to 
be the bay, could be traced the gleaming line where entered 
another large stream; and again the Buenaventura rose up 
in our minds.’”’!§ 

Fremont gives the distance as 80 miles. That would 


17] bid., p. 226. 
18Jbid., p. 236.—The Buenaventura was the name of a mythical 
river supposed to flow from the Great Basin directly to the Pacific 
Ocean. Fremont, though skeptical, kept an eye cocked for it. 
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put him well down in the foothills and out of the snow. Yet 
the party was still deep in snow and not until March 6, 
two weeks after the “peak of Darien” incident described 
above, did it meet the vaquero who led the famished, stag- 
gering explorers to Captain Sutter. Perhaps Fremont was 
looking through his refracting telescope. 


Nevins on the Second Expedition 


When on January 18, 1844, Fremont’s second expedi- 
tion reached the Carson river in what is now western Ne- 
vada, men and animals were in no condition to tackle a 
march which by comparison made their journey thus far 
seem like a promenade. 

“As a mere physical venture, the attempt to cross the 
high Sierras [Nevins incorrectly pluralizes “Sierra”] in 
midwinter was appallingly foolhardy. This mighty range, in 
places 14,500 feet high [but not in that part, he might have 
added], rises precipitously from the east, steep on steep, to 
a point where, in January, all is a silent, frozen waste of 
snow and rock, as bleak, empty, and bitter as the Himalayas 
themselves, with no life or movement save the terrific 
storms which sweep across the peaks and valleys . . Paths 
and trails are hidden beneath the drifts, and the sub-zero 
temperature means death for those who lose themselves in 
the mountain corridors . . . There are few passes in the 
high Sierras, and in the year 1844 they were virtually un- 
known. No maps were available, no scientist had ever ex- 
amined the range, and no white man had ever crossed it in 
winter.”!® 

Thus does even Nevins question the judgment of Fre- 
mont in deciding to defy common sense and good Indian 
advice to hurl himself at the frozen ramparts. He could 
have stayed all winter. There was grass for his horses and 
fishing was good in Pyramid Lake and the Truckee. He 
might even have discovered the Comstock Lode, near which 
he camped on the 19th. Instead, he did not so much as take 
a week off to gain strength, but headed forthwith for Cal- 
ifornia. 


19Nevins, op. cit., I, 168-169. 
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What was his hurry, and why go to California at all? 

As for Fremont’s haste, if Nevins can’t answer it no- 
body can, and Nevins has no explanation. For the second 
part of the question—why go to California?—the reason 
is less elusive. There was little doubt, in Nevins’ opinion, 
that the expansionist senaters, Benton and Linn in par- 
ticular, and Fremont were in agreement before the expe- 
dition started that California was to be entered and spied 
out. 

They knew that it [California] was like a great ripe fruit, 
ready to fall into the first hand that touched it; they knew that 
the British were casting envious eyes upon it. They felt that if 
there was to be war with Mexico over Texas, the United States 
should possess authentic information upon the feasible mountain 
passes for an invasion of California; upon the resources of its 
fertile valleys; upon the attitude of the Ce‘ifornians toward the 
United States; and upon the strength and position of the Mexican 
forces under General Alvarado. Who could collect this information 
so well as Fremont, whose journey would carry him to the very 
gates of California anyway??° 


Who indeed? And who would be happier doing it? 

Fremont got over the mountains somehow, with the 
loss of a good many animals, but only one man, and pro- 
ceeded to collect the information he wanted. Unfortunately 
for the native Californians, he obtained most of it from 
sources not in sympathy with those pleasant, easy-going 
people. John Augustus Sutter, whose fortress-like home in 
the Sacramento Valley was a haven for the exhausted par- 
ty, was having no serious trouble with the Mexican author- 
ities but he was not above quarreling with them.*! And 
other American settlers in the region would have echoed 
the sentiments of Sutter when he wrote to Governor Al- 
vardo that “when this Rascle of Castro?* should come here, 
a very warm and hearty welcome is prepared for him.” 
It was with these that Fremont talked about California. 
Nevins suggests that he might with profit have sought out 
men like Alvarado and General Vallejo, and have found 


20] bid., pp. 167-168. 
21Idem. 


22Jose Castro, military commander of the province. 
23Nevins, op. cit., I, 195. 
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them to be intelligent, cultured gentlemen of high charac- 
ter. 

As it was, Fremont saw enough of California to make 
him want to see more—later. For the present, he was ready 
to go home. He arrived in St. Louis on August 6, 1844, for 
reunion with a wife who was beginning to be apprehensive 
(Jessie knew he was planning to enter California; there is 
little she didn’t know) and to commence talk with Father- 
in-law Benton about still another expedition. 


THIRD EXPEDITION (1845-1847) 


Of this third journey to the Far West—the most am- 
bitious of all in terms of men, in preparation and un- 
doubtedly in motivation—Fremont left no full report in 
the manner of those for Expeditions one and two. If his 
trial by court-martial, in which the expedition resulted, 
was not in itself enough to sour his taste for the job, Jes- 
sie’s inability to help made it final. They were working one 
evening, Nevins relates, when Jessie “suddenly said, ‘Do not 
move the lamp, it makes it too dark,’ and went into a pro- 
longed fainting fit, from which she emerged a temporary 
invalid. Thereafter, Fremont spoke of his task as ‘the cur- 
sed memoir,’ and dismissed it as summarily as his con- 
science would permit him . . . A distinct gap was thus left 
in the literature of the West.”* 

The tale of Fremont’s embroilment in California af- 
fairs during the swift and relatively bloodless transfer to 
the United States must then come from second-hand sources. 
Two such sources more opposite in view could scarcely be 
found than the writings of Nevins, Fremont’s loyal cham- 
pion, and those of DeVoto, his implacable and merciless 
debunker. 

Through Nevins’ Eyes. 

Senator Benton ostensibly was not in favor of war 
with Mexico but he was too practical a man to ignore its 
imminence, or to overlook the implications of such a war 





24Ibid., II, 393. 
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with respect to his favorite cause. With the support of 
George Bancroft, Polk’s Secretary of the Navy, and the 
usual crowd of western statesmen, Benton soon had plans 
afoot for a third Fremont exploration. It was officially de- 
cided that the expedition should go into Mexican territory. 
It was further officially set forth that Fremont was to 
“examine the Great Salt Lake and the surrounding terri- 
tory, and he was then to survey the vast chain of mountains 
west of the Rockies—the Sierras in California and the 
Cascade Range in Oregon—with a view to the discovery of 
passes through them to the Pacific.”*5 

Unofficially, there were some additional instructions. 
“The eventualities of war were taken into consideration,” 
Fremont wrote in his memoirs, thus giving firm ground 
for the belief that Benton, Bancroft and others—including 
the explorer—were aware of the ease with which Fremont’s 
band of scouts and scientific assistants could be transform- 
ed into a tight little company of fighting men when and if 
tie occasion should arise. 

Then there was England to consider. It was the prob- 
ably justifiable assumption that if war with Mexico 
should come that country would seek British aid, particu- 
larly in California. In a piece written in later years Fre- 
mont stated that, ‘our relations with England were already 
clouded and, in the event of war with Mexico, if not an- 
ticipated by us, an English fleet would certainly take pos- 
session of San Francisco Bay,” adding, “My private in- 
structions were, if needed, to foil England by carrving the 
war now imminent with Mexico into the territory of Calif- 
ornia.”2* 

In the face of this candid declaration the controversy 
which has raged over whether Fremont was acting under 
orders or “on his own” would seem to become academic. 
Unfortunately—and characteristically—he did not elabor- 
ate upon or document the statement. The implication is that 


25] bid., I, 235. 
26Century Magazine, XIX (New Series), 919; quoted in Nevins, 
op. cit., I, 237. 
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these “private instructions” came from Bancroft, or at 
ieast from Bancroft et al. 

The close, if not intimate, relationship between the 
Secretary of the Navy and this young army officer is in- 
teresting. Such a kink in the chain of command was appar- 
ently of little concern in those days, but it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine the modern parallel—Secretary Sullivan 
giving “private instructions” to a lieutenant in the army. 

A commissioned officer by act of politics to begin with, 
Fremont had never endeared himself to the West Point set. 
There is room for speculation as to the possible influence 
of this rapport with the Navy, personified by Bancroft, 
upon Fremont’s subsequent siding with Commodore Stock- 
ton when the chips were down in California. 

Toward the end of August, 1844, Fremont and his 
sixty men rode westward from Bent’s Fort. By November 
he was well into the Great Basin and could have, in com- 
pliance with the official terms of his mission, spent the 
winter mapping the little known regions east of the Sierra. 
But again he was in a hurry to get to California. This time 
he went over the hump without incident, although winter 
was uncomfortably close. On December 9 he stood once 
more before the thick walls of Sutter’s New Helvetia, un- 
aware that he had reached the end of a trail in more than 
one sense. “The path of my life had [now] led out from 
among the grand and lovely features of Nature,” he rea- 
lized in days to come, “ . . . into the poisoned atmosphere 
and jarring circumstance of conflict among men, made 
subtle and malignant by clashing interests.”27 

It is not the intention here to go into a detailed ac- 
count of the events of the ensuing twelve months—one of 
the two most controversial chapters in Fremont’s career 
(the other being his “Hundred Days” as Commander of the 
West in 1861). The facts stands for themselves; it is in 
their interpretation that dissension arises. A selected few 
of these overt acts, together with their appraisal by Nevins 
and DeVoto, will serve the presert purpose. 








27Nevins, op. cit., I, 240-241, 248-249. 
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Nevins is not always blind in his admiration for Fre- 
mont. Occasionally he is not above saying outright that his 
man was wrong. One such occasion was the Hawk’s Peak 
farce in the Gabilan mountains?*® in March, 1846. Fremont 
had been stalling for time ever since his arrival at Sut 
ter’s Fort. He had visited the Mexican officials in Monterey, 
protesting the innocence of his expedition, to request a 
little more time for refurbishing before setting out again 
in the interests of science and trade. Politely, but with 
obvious suspicion, the authorities acceded. Fremont stalled 
some more. By mid-February, finally, he had been joined 
by that section of his party under Walker which had split 
off east of the Sierra and had come in from the south. Had 
Fremont been seriously concerned with pursuing his offi- 
cially stated course of action he would now have lost no 
time in getting back to the exploring business. To the north 
was Oregon, in whose mountains a job awaited him—of- 
ficially. But when at last he broke camp and leisurely 
started to move it was in a direction toward which official 
business could not possibly lead him—southwest, through 
the richest and best settled parts of California. 

These dilatory maneuverings of sixty hard-boiled, well 
armed Americanos had not gone unnoticed by Castro, and 
the southward push was the last straw. Fremont was or- 
dered to leave California, and instantly, under penalty of 
arrest and forcible expulsion. Exploding in indignant 
wrath, the visiting “scientist” replied that he would leave 
when he got ready—not sooner. 

“In this,” Nevins declares with rare candor, “Fremont 
unquestionably did wrong.”*° (DeVoto, as will be seen, was 
no less candid and a good deal more vehement.) “The Mex- 
ican authorities had a perfect right to dismiss him from 
California,” Nevins further admits, “and they possessed 
good grounds for doing so.” 


28Fremont, Memoirs, p. 602; quoted in Nevins, op. cit., I, 249. 
29DeVoto spells it “Galivan.” 
30Nevins., op. cit., I, 263. 
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The ensuing tableau, though undoubtedly exciting and 
fraught with danger at the time, now seems ridiculous in 
any light. Fremont withdrew to the nearby heights of the 
Gabilan mountains, ran up the Stars and Stripes, and sat 
waiting for Castro to attack him, having sent to Larkin, 
American consul at Monterey, a melodramatic vow that he 
would die fighting for his honor and for the glory of his 
country. An unexpected incident several days later ended 
this cat-up-a-tree act. Fremont’s flagpole broke. Perhaps 
he regarded this as an unfavorable omen. At any rate, he 
came down from his perch—under cover of darkness—and 
lit out for the San Joaquin. Nevins cannot resist pointing 
out that he moved “with defiant slowness.” Reaching the 
river, Fremont turned north and was soon over the Oregon 
line, where, according to his written orders, he belonged. 

There, early in May, destiny came riding after him 
in the person of Lieutenant A. H. Gillespie of the Marines, 
and Fremont (now a brevet captain, by the way) was soon 
hack in the thick of things in California. Gillespie brought 
verbal instructions from Washington, the exact nature of 
which has never been determined. Nevins calls this “one of 
the most baffling problems of Fremont’s career.’’®! 

The story of Fremont in California from this point 
until he departed in June of 1847, “trailing eastward at 
the chariot wheels of the General [Kearny],’** is an 
involved one for the historian who seeks motivations, who 
would sift truth from rumor and falsehood, who weighs 
personalities, political and economic considerations, and 
who, above all, seeks to weave the story into the whole 
pattern of that turbulent year in American history. To tell 
merely what occurred and when is a fairly simple matter, 
for things now began to happen pretty fast. 

Among the accomplishments of Fremont between May 
9 and July 4, 1846, were these. Without warning he fell 


31] bid., p. 273. 
32]bid., II, 363. 
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upon the Indians in the Sacramento Valley, on the strength 
of rumors (Nevins calls them “reports”) that they were 
about to take the warpath, killing several, driving the rest 
out, burning their villages. He accepted Mexican army 
horses which had been stolen from a detachment of Castro’s 
men in an act of flagrant road agentry by American settl- 
ers. He superintended the surprise assault upon and cap- 
ture of Sonoma and its astonished commander, General 
Vallejo, who was routed out of bed, taken prisoner and 
jailed at Sutter’s Fort. He turned on his friend and erst- 
while benefactor, Sutter, who had not. been consulted about 
the use of his premises as a prison, and imperiously ordered 
Sutter to do as he was told, making him virtually a prisoner 
in his own house. He openly engaged in war with Castro’s 
forces, and was clearly out-smarted by a Mexican lieuten- 
ant in some bloodless wild goose chasing. He raised his own 
army and called it the California Battalion.** 

All this while, as far as Fremont knew, there was 
still peace between Mexico and the United States. Actually, 
the Mexican War had already started (May 12), but news 
of it did not reach California until July. By that time Fre- 
mont had started his own war. 

In recounting these exploits Nevins seeks in the main 
to justify and defcud his hero, saying that Fremont would 
have been “dismayed :nd incredulous” had he realized how 
historians would criticize “his daring series of acts in turn- 
ing back from his explorations, fomenting the Bear Flag 
uprising, and finally assuming its open leadership.”** As 
for Fremont’s acting without specific authurity, ack- 
nowlecged by Nevins to be true, history was replete with 
precedent for such conduct. Half the British Empire had 
been won, says Nevins, without itemizing, by “subalterns, 
generals, ship captains, and merchants who acted without 
authority and were applauded later.”*® Nor was there lack 


33These incidents are recounted in detail in Nevins, op. cit., I, 
301-311. 

34Nevins, op. cit., I, 317. 
35] bid., I, 318. 
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of example in American territorial aggrandizement—Jack- 
son in Florida in 1818, for instance. 

It is this writer’s opinion that Fremont believed, at 
any rate, that he hed plenty of authority for his actions, 
that he felt reasonably secure in the knowledge that power- 
ful men in Washington stood behind him. In effect, he 
went to California in 1845 with two sets of orders—one in 
his pocket and one in his head. Which set he was to follow 
was left largely up to circumstances and to his own discre- 
tion. 


As DeVoto Sees It. 


Enough has been given to illustrate the point of view 
exemplified by Nevins. A dual purpose can be served by 
turning to Bernard DeVoto at this point: to tell briefly 
the remaining chapters of Fremont-in-California and, in 
so doing, to show how the Pathfinder looks under harsher 
light. 

To begin with, DeVoto stacks the cards against Fre- 
mont before ever letting him into the California game. 
Dubbing him “Childe Harold’s American heir,’”** he por- 
trays the great adventurer as an impetuous, irresponsible 
romanticist with delusions of grandeur and an acute con- 
sciousness of the stirrings of greatness in his soul. More- 
over, “he was primarily a literary man... who had a 
literary wife.”*?7 DeVoto, a literary man himself, seems 
to use the term as no recommendation in Fremont’s case. 

There is no mystery to DeVoto about the motives of 
the Third Expedition. In itself it did not constitute a plot 
against Mexico; it was only a part of the plot, a detail—an 
important one, to be sure—in the whole grand scheme that 
was called Manifest Destiny. Fremont’s were not the only 
“exploring” parties in those days.** 

It will be recalled that Nevins reached the mild con- 


86DeVoto, op. cit., 37. 
37] bid., p. 38. 
88] bid., p. 40. 
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clusion that Fremont was wrong in his violent reaction to 
Castro’s orders to depart from California. 

Here by contrast, is DeVoto’s treatment of the same 

incident : 

He had been told to get out on the ground that he had broken 
faith with the officials, lied about his instructions and intentions, 
broken the law, defied the courts, and condoned the misbehavior of 
his men... Consul Larkin found so little intelligence in his 
actions that he supposed Fremont could not have understood the 
official orders and wrote explaining them—meanwhile asking Don 
Castro not to get rough but to talk things over with the hero in 
simple language.?9 

Later, DeVoto holds no brief for the belief that 
Fremont was acting within his verbal but nonetheless 
unmistakabie charge from men in high place. In stating 
the case, however, he is somewhat self-contradictory. Hav- 
ing already labled the expedition as part of a plot and 
mentioned its “usefulness to Polk,” having started Gillespie 
on his way with “instructions directing the consul at 
Monterey to procure a peaceful revolution in California,”’*°® 
DeVoto brings Fremont to the threshold of the Bear Flag 
War and then chops out from under him whatever shaky 
foundation there was. He dismisses any idea of secret in- 
structions. He cites “Polk’s October confidence that there 
would be no war,” declares that Gillespie in fact told Fre- 
mont that California was to be pacified and suggests that 
even Benton was cautious. Finally, he belittles Bancroft’s 
evidence given, forty years later, in defense of Fremont, as 
“the untrustworthy recollections of an old man.” In short, 
“there were no secret instructions from anyone. Fremont 
{in intimating that there were] was lying.”*! That is 
strong language, as Mr. DeVoto, who comes from Utah, 
must know. 


The Pathfinder reached a decision while he sat by the dying fire 
after all the others were asleep. To go back to California and do a 
great deed, for honor and glory. To seize California for the United 
States and wrap Old Glory round him, to give a deed to the great- 
ness in him. To seize the hour, take fortune at the full, and make 


39] bid., p. 108. 
407bid., p. 39. 
41]bid., p. 194. 
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the cast. To trust that the war which was certain to come would 
transform the actor from a military adventurer, a freebooter, a 
fillibuster, into a hero.*2 


Thus, doing a bit of seizing himself, does DeVoto 
patly explain the whole thing. It is a good explanation 
—too good. It smacks of having been written with re- 
course more to his rhetoric than to his notes. 


The Climax 


With the Bear Flag War over, Fremont’s activities 
—and his troubles—were, of course, only beginning. Again 
to outline rather than to relate in full, he did the following: 
He marched his California Battalion to Monterey, where 
the indecisive Sloat and the canny Larkin already had 
things under control. He joined forces with Sloat’s relief, 
Commodore Stockton—a man something of Fremont’s 
stripe—to their mutual satisfaction. He entered his bat- 
talion into the naval service, capping that wondrous feat of 
organizational dexterity by taking unto himself a majority 
and making Gillespie a captain, and sailed for San Diego 
in the sloop Cyane to cut off Castro from the rear. Meeting 
no resistance there (indeed, they were given a cordial re- 
ception by the inhabitants), he and Stockton just as effort- 
lessly captured Los Angeles on August 13, 1846. So far 
so good. 

Fremont was then sent north to the Sacramento Valley, 
having been promised the governorship of California by 
Stockton, to take command of the northernmost of the 
three military districts into which the conquerors had 
divided California. Stockton had the middle one and Gilles- 
pie the southern. No sooner had Fremont and Stockton 
taken their triumphant departures than the sleeping dog 
which Gillespie had been left to watch awoke and bit him: 
Los Angeles was recaptured on September 22 and Gillespie 
was taken prisoner. Stockton, buzzing angrily, flew to the 
rescue, but futilely. After seventy-five days of marching 
and counter-marching, he had accomplished nothing. Fre- 








42]bid., p. 196. 
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mont, meanwhile, had been taken with a sudden fit of 
caution and stayed up north among his old Bear Flag 
friends. In the fullness of time he got his battalion under- 
way—Stockton beside himself with rage at Fremont’s fail- 
ure to show up—-and neared the fighting zone toward the 
end of November, just in time to wallow the rest of the way 
through the mud and cold rain of a fine southern California 
winter. On January 11, 1847, he learned that General Ste- 
phen Watts Kearny was abroad in the land. The witches’ 
brew was about to boil. 

Kearny, with full knowledge of the Mexican War and 
under wartime orders, had left Santa Fe for California with 
300 dragoons. Enroute he met Kit Carson, hurrying east- 
ward with dispatches from Stockton and private mail from 
Fremont. Being told by the great scout that California was 
in the bag, Kearny sent back all but a hundred of his 
dragoons and continued his march, prodding the reluctant 
Carson before him. 

Kearny soon learned that the picture had changed 
since Carson left California. He fought the Battle of San 
Pascual (winning it in DeVoto’s book and losing it in 
Nevins’) #* and reached San Diego in bad shape. The general 
and the commodore joined forces, decisively trounced the 
Californians near what is now Pasadena and set up head- 
quarters in Los Angeles, the rumpled Gillespie this time 
merely looking on. 

Fremont never got beyond the dirt-pawing stage during 
this business, but with the fighting over, he now made the 
peace. At Couenga, near San Fernando, he received over- 
tures from Don Adreas Pico, a commander of the Califor- 
nians, and promptly concluded a treaty. Even Nevins is 
slightly aghast at the temerity of this amazing act.** Stock- 
ton was still in command, he—with Kearny—having de- 
feated the enemy, and he was near at hand. Fremont, sub- 
ordinate to both, had not so much as fired a gun. Yet he 


48] bid., pp. 357-358; Nevins, op. cit., I, 385. 
44Nevins, op. cit., L 836-337. 
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made the peace treaty, and on terms which, if generous, 
were anything but realistic in view of the situation. But, 
soothes Nevins, “they were, on the whole, exceedingly 
wise.”’*5 

On January 14, 1847, the Peacemaker of Couenga 
sloshed into Los Angeles through a downpour at the head 
of his drooping battalion. He was walking into a buzz-saw. 

Kearny and Stockton each considered himself in com- 
mand. Each had orders to prove it. Fremont had to choose 
between them and he made the wrong choice. Here, as 
always, the story is tangled in a complex web of misunder- 
standing, confusion, personalities and side issues. The most 
regrettable feature is that, communications being what they 
were in those days, all three men were operating in an 
informational vacuum. What they badly needed was a 
transcontinental telegraph. 

Nevins and DeVoto are, as is to be expected, miles 
apart in their respective treatments of the incident. The 
former believes that Fremont had good grounds for his 
decision and makes a fairly convincing case for him. The 
other is positively savage in his interpretation, admitting 
of no possible justification for Fremont’s action. Nevins’ 
account is a more fair-minded and scholarly attempt to 
weigh all the evidence. 

No amount of examining and weighing, however, can 
efface or even soften the one basic fact which stands out, 
blunt and solid as a rock in a muddy stream: General 
Kearny and Lieutenant-Colonel Fremont (he had just been 
promoted again, and this time from Washington) were 
Army officers and Kearny was Fremont’s superior. Stock- 
ton was a Navy man, and if ranks were the same as they 
are today, he carried no more brass than the General, 
although it is true he had been a commodore longer than 
Kearny had been a brigadier general. Fremont’s peculiar 
and obstinate refusal to recognize the common sense de- 
mands of allegiance in this respect must have had its ori- 








45Ibid., p. 337. 
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gin in his long and intimate association with the blue water 
brethren. Not content with one mistake, Fremont proceeded 
to make several more. He accepted from Stockton, who was 
soon to be replaced, the promised commission as governor 
of California and set himself up as the first citizen of Calif- 
ornia. Kearny, angry to his boot soles, took ship for Monte- 
rey. 

Within a month after the quarrel orders written by 
the Secretary of the Navy (not Bancroft; he had resigned) 
on November 5, 1846, reached Stockton in San Francisco, 
informing him that President Polk had seen fit to invest all 
military and civil affairs in the hands of the military com- 
mander and ordering him to relinquish to Kearny all con- 
trol of these matters. This decisive piece of intelligence 
went a step further; it made Kearny the governor of Calif- 
ornia. 

Whether by deliberate design or because he considered 
it beneath his dignity, Kearny did not inform Fremont of 
these developments. “Governor” Fremont thus continued 
to sit defiantly in Los Angeles, conducting the affairs of 
state right and left and crawling farther out on the limb 
with every flourish of his pen. 

It is difficult to understand how this impossible situa- 
tion could have lasted as long as it did. It seems that Fre- 
mont should have learned of the November 5 orders through 
other sources, Kearny remaining silent. Nevins does not 
explain this and DeVoto does not even mention Kearny’s 
alleged withholding of the information, an omission which 
would be unfortunate as an oversight, worse if intentional. 

The denouement came on March 26, 1847, in a stormy 
scene in Kearny’s office at Monterey, whither Fremont 
had made a theatrical ride for reasons best known to him- 
self. Presumably, he sought to “warn” Kearny of threaten- 
ing trouble among the Los Angeles populace, in which 
case his duty as governor would have been to stay and 
meet it. More likely, Fremont wanted to fnd out what the 
score was, which is precisely what he learned. 

The game was up. Former Governor Fremont request- 
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ed permission to take sixty men and 120 horses and join 
his regiment under General Winfield Scott in Mexico. Kear- 
ny said nv. Fremont then asked that he be allowed to re- 
turn to the States with his original exploring party, at his 
own expense. Again Kearny refused. The General, who had 
been summoned back to Washington, had other plans for 
this clipped eagle. In June, with only nineteen of his or- 
iginal force still loyally at his heels, Fremont joined Kear- 
ny near the Sacramento. Soon the two parties, keeping a 
stiff and chilly distance between them, set off on the long 
walk home—to court martial, conviction, virtual exonera- 
tion and more fame for the one; to dubious victory, venge- 
ful hatred and death within the next year for the other. 
It could not have been a pleasant journey. 
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John Milton Thayer (IlI-IV) 


By Earl G. Curtis 


Ill 
United States Senator, 1867-71 


o have been elected United States Senator in 1866, was 

to have secured the combined support of at least twen- 
ty-six Nebraska Senators and Representatives. The se- 
curing of this support, as well as the adoption of the State 
Constitution, according to several authorities, centered 
around the Rock Bluff election incident.1 These authori- 
ties state that the House of Representatives stood 17 Re- 
publicans to 17 Democrats, including the Rock Bluff mem- 
bers (four in number). The Legislative Journal of 1866 
shows no such division,? and while this is not the place for 
a discussion of the “Rock Bluffs incident,” it is doubted 
that its effect on the election of Nebraska’s first United 
States senators was as direct as is generally asserted. 

It has already been stated that General Thayer returned 
to the East after being discharged from the service.’ On 
March 22, 1866, the Omaha Daily Herald (a Democratic 
paper) speaks of Thayer’s having been brevetted Major 
General of Volunteers for his gallant services and con- 
tinues: “He deserves the honor, and we are giad he has 
got it. Thayer has been a gallant soldier. He will, we pre- 
sume, soon be with us as a citizen, and the brevet will be 
little more than an empty honor. The General will return 
to Nebraska not without ambitions to be recognized in the 


1Rachel Viola Sutherland, “History of Senatorial Elections in 
Nebraska” (MS. Thesis, University of Nebraska Library), pp. 23, 24; 
J. Sterling Morton and Albert Watkins, History of Nebraska (Lin- 
coln, 1907), I, 531; A. E. Sheldon, Nebraska, The Land and the 
People (Chicago, 1931), I, 346-348. 

2House Journal of the State Legislature of Nebraska, First 
Session, 1866 (Omaha: St. A. D. Balcombe, 1867). 

8Earl G. Curtis, “John Milton Thayer,” Nebraska History, 
XXVIII (October-December, 1947), 237. 
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political arena of Nebraska. Perhaps the magistrates of 
the Republican Party had better look out for the ‘coming 
man.” 

The General was on the ground by April 14, 1866, and 
we find the following story in the Herald of the above date: 
“Thayer declined the gubernatorial nomination at Platts- 
mouth. It was thrown him as bait to put him out of the way 
of the Inner ‘Ring’ and their nicely laid plans on the main 
question, the Senate. It was only one more failure of the 
autocrats of the Wigwam to carry a point. Thayer was too 
old a fox to be caught by that kind of Wigwam chaff and 
promptly declined the honor.” 

This article would, in part, show that Thayer was 
not a party to any corrupt bargaining. Had the Herald had 
the least bit of evidence that he was, they would hardly 
have refrained from printing it. 

To deny that Thayer had any part in the election 
frauds of 1866 is not to say the same did not exist. Yet to 
portray one group of politicians as having a monopoly on 
elections frauds is to be biased in one’s writing. 

The election, for accepting or rejecting the State Con- 
stitution, was held June 2, 1866. It was adopted by a bare 
majority and with its adoption came the legislative meet- 
ing of the would-be “state” legislators on July 4th, for the 
purpose of selecting two United States Senators. 

The first days of the session were taken up with dis- 
cussions and hearings in regard to the contested seats. An- 
other article taken from the Omaha Daily Herald of July 
10, 1866, should establish Thayer’s honesty: “We detest 
John M. Thayer’s politics as we do the devil and his imps, 
but we have as much respect for his honesty as contempt 
for the trimming, falsifying, hypocritical, pretensions of his 
twaddling opponents. He rides one horse and sits the 
animal boldly.” 

The vote for senators took place on July 11th with Mr. 
Welch presiding. T. W. Tipton was elected from the South 
Platte and Thayer from the North Platte. Both senators 
were elected by a vote of 29-21 respectively, against J. 
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JOHN M. THAYER 


Sterling Morton and A. J. Poppleton. 

Having been elected United States Senators, it now 
became the paramount duty of these two men to maneuver 
the state of Nebraska into the Union. With this in mind 
and a copy of the State Constitution in his pocket, Thayer 
soon left for Washington. His first call was on the “Old 
History Senator,” Ben Wade, of Ohio. Thayer relates a 
pleasant interview with Wade—the Senator being very 
anxious to secure two additional Republican members. 
(This was before the fall election). The General called on 
a number of the influential senators and finally, his cour- 
age having mounted sufficiently, he visited Senator Sum- 
ner. Sumner sent word down, after Thayer had presented 
his card, to “Show him up.” The meeting was not cordial 
but the General held his ground and by the close of the in- 
terview Sumner seemed quite pleased.* 

To Thayer goes a share of the credit for Nebraska’s 
early advent into the Union. It was, in part, through his 
efforts that the President was instructed to proclaim Ne- 
braska a state as soon as the word “white” was taken 
from her constitution. 

The 40th Congress, of which Thayer became a member 
on March 4, 1867, had its beginning at noon of the same 
date. The session was not called by proclamation of the 
President as one might think, but rather by an act passed 
by the 39th Congress on January 22, 1867. This session 
adjourned March 30, 1867, not sine die, but to meet in 
special session on April 1, 1867. The special session ad- 
journed April 20th, to meet again for a second time on July 
3rd, which adjourned July 20th; a third meeting was pro- 
vided for November 21st, which lasted until December 2nd, 
the time provided for the second regular session. There were 
three meetings of the second session, December 2, 1867 to 
July 27, 1868, including the trial of President Johnson ; Sep- 
tember 21, 1868 to October 16; and a meeting and an ad- 


4For General Thayer’s version of this interview, see, Nebraska 
State Historical Society, Proceedings and Collections XV (1907), 
48-49. 
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journment under date of November 10th. The third session 
met December 7, 1868 and adjourned March 3, 1869. 

The 40th Congress is known for its stormy sessions— 
it convened seven different times of its own accord plus 
a special session at the call of President Johnson. It was 
in this turbulent setting that the new senators from Ne- 
braska found themselves. 

Thayer was escorted to the desk, when he took the 
oath, by Mr. Sumner.® Some of Thayer’s associates in this 
40th Congress were—Pomeroy (Kansas); Hayes (Ohio) ; 
Schurz (Missouri) ; Davis (Kentucky); Hendricks (Indi- 
ana) ; Conkling (New York) ; Wade and Sherman (Ohio) ; 
and the “Bishop of Biblical quotations,” Nye (Nevada). 
These men were schooled in legislative procedure and one’s 
batting average would not be too high during the first in- 
nings. Thayer was assigned seat number 56, and had for 
his neighbors Conkling, seat number 54; and Davis, seat 
number 55. 

As soon as the senators were all sworn in and the 
seats all assigned, the new senators drew lots for their 
terms of office—Thayer drew number two, which entitled 
him to four years as his first term. 

The Standing Committees were announced on March 
7th, Thayer being placed on three—Military Affairs and 
Militia; Indian Affairs; and Patents and Patent Office. 
He was the last named on each of the above, which were 
seven, seven, and five members respectively. 

On March 8th, Senator Thayer made his first contri- 
bution, in the form of a Memorial sent him by the Ne- 
braska Legislature.“ He introduced his first resolution, S. 
R. No. 28 on March 13th, the subject of which was, “To 
Reduce Military Reservations at Fort Sanders, Dakota 
and Bridger.” This activity smacks a little of his earlier 
territorial legislative maneuvers, but the road was to be- 
come more difficult. 


5Congressional Globe, 40th Congress, First Session, p. 1. 
8]bid., p. 27. 
T]bid., p. 77. 
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On March 25th, Mr. Conness (California), secured 
the passage of a resolution requiring the Secretary of In- 
terior to investigate the cause or causes for the suspension 
of work by the Union Pacific Railroad Company. His atti- 
tude seemed none too friendly towards the Union Pacific 
and Senator Thayer felt disposed to answer him: 

I would not trouble the Senate with any remarks on this ques- 
tion except for the fact that this road runs through the entire 
state which I have the honor to represent on this floor, and in jus- 
tice to the company who have had the building of this road I feel 
it my duty to give utterance to a few words. I was surprised yes- 
terday when the resolution was introduced by the honorable Sena- 
tor from California—not that he intended any injustice to the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. [This type of semi-apology to 
his fellow Senators is very typical of Thayer throughout his 
senatorial career.] But from my knowledge of the facts, I am 
compelled to say that even instituting an inquiry on the subject, 
implying that there is a neglect does them greater injustice; for I 
stand here to say that no improvement, in ancient or modern times 
was ever prosecuted with such untiring energy, with such tireless 
force, and with means such as that company has used.® 

The resolution was tabled, and the Senator’s maiden 
speech had had its effect. 

At the close, March 30th, of this first meeting of the 
40th Congress, Thayer secured the consideration and en- 
actment of S. No. 86, which provides, law of July 2, 1862, 
30,000 acres per representative in Congress for Nebraska. 

Thayer was interested in the Indian problem of the 
West and his word in regard to Indian affairs carried a 
great deal of weight in the senate. It became his duty to 
correct the misapprehensions of his fellow senators in re- 
gard to the West and the Indians and to c*:allenge state- 
ments of eastern newspapers in regard to his constituents. 
The Senator was not without his wit in answering jests 
which were sometimes offered during speeches. 

On one occasion while Thayer was depicting the dread 
of an Indian War, he stated that even the gamblers and 
thieves which eastern cities had failed to hang were afraid 
of these wars. At this point Mr. Conkling quietly remarked 
that they didn’t come from New York, to which our Sena- 
tor replied that if they didn’t, it was because the New York- 
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ers treated them so kindly and because they voted the right 
way. 

Before the end of this session Thayer had succeded in 
securing the removal of the Indian tribes on to reser- 
vations.® 

His outstanding work during the second session of 
this Congress was in regard to Omaha land titles and a 
provision for a Nebraska Land District. A large number 
of Omaha land titles (a number of which had been tak«a 
under the afore-mentioned Qmaha Claim Club) !° were con- 
firmed by S. No. 481 which became a law July 25, 1868. 

It is not surprising to find Thayer calling for informa- 
tion in regard to the Andersonville prison deaths, as he was 
always very attentive to military interests. This is not to 
say that the Senator was a militarist—he was not. He was 
often upon the floor of the senate asking that officer com- 
missions be reduced, that needless forts be abolished and 
that there be a more careful accounting for war supplies. 

On March 12, 1868, the senate was having a somewhat 
heated debate over the granting of a pension to a woman 
whose husband had been killed while attempting the arrest 
of deserters. The man had been called upon for assistance 
by “competent” authority, but, as some suggested, had not 
been mustered into the service. Thayer put a very common 
sense question to the senate—the pension was granted— 
which shows his desire for justice—“The question with me 
is this: Was not this man’s life sacrificed in the discharge 
of his duty? If so, this is enough for me. What matter it 
whether he had been mustered in or had not been, if he was 
in the public service.”" 

Thayer had little to say during the trial of President 
Johnson. He did, however, defend Ben Wade, President 
Pro Tempore, in his right to sit as a member of the im- 
peachment court. Someone had declared Wade an interested 
party because of his position in the Senate. On the vote for 


8/bid., pp. 374, a 
10Curtis, op. cit., p. 238. 
11Congressional "Globe, 40th Congress, Second Session, p. 1846. 
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conviction, Thayer voted guilty on all three measures. 

Thayer secured an important amendment to a bill deal- 
ing with representation in the electoral college for the year 
1868. It read, “None of the states lately in rebellion and 
not now represented in Congress shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation in the electoral college.”!? 

During the third session of the 40th Congress (De- 
cember 7, 1868-March 3, 1869) Thayer secured the passage 
of a supplement to the former act which had confirmed the 
Omaha land titles—this was to classify more of the squat- 
ter titles. A very worth while piece of legislation was sug- 
gested to the senate by Mr. Thayer during this closing ses- 
sion—it was an amendment to the homestead laws which 
would require the planting of trees on homestead preemp- 
tion lands. The measure was never passed although he 
always remembered to suggest it. 

That Thayer was a legislator of no mean ability is 
evidenced in the fact that he succeeded in getting an amend- 
ment for the purchase, enclosure and preservation of a 
parcel of ground at Omaha, for a site and for the erection 
of a building, for the use of Federal Courts, Post Office 
and other federal offices, tacked on to the Appropriation 
Bill of March 2, 1869. 

It was a stormy session, but he had gained some worth 
while Indian legislation; he had secured a Federal land 
district for Nebraska and had succeeded in getting numer- 
ous Nebraska land titles confirmed; he had stood with the 
Republican leaders, but had not been led blindly by them. 
These were the accomplishments with which he became a 
member of the 41st Congress. 

On October 28, 1868, Mr. Majors offered the following 
resolution to the special session of the Nebraska Legisla- 
ture held at Omaha for the purpose of appointing Presi- 
dential electors, “The Senate and House concurring, we 
respectfully, but earnestly, urge upon the next President of 
the United States, General U. S. Grant, the appointment 


12] bid., p. 3924. 
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of the Honorable John M. Thayer in his cabinet; who will, 
by his long residence on the frontier, and his acquaintance 
with the resources and development of the west, be an asset 
to the administration.” We have no record showing the 
consideration given this request by Grant. There were prob- 
ably too many others who had to be satisfied before it would 
come Thayer’s turn. 

In the 41st session of Congress, Thayer introduced the 
first senate bill, S. No. 1,1 which would repeal the Tenure 
of Office Act. The General made several good speeches in 
favor of repeal and the bill was passed in modified form, 
March 31, 1869. 

During this Congress Thayer remained on the Stand- 
ing Committees dealing with Military Affairs, and Indian 
Affairs. He also became Chairman of the Committee on 
Enrollment of Bills, a three-member committee. 

In the Globe for March 20th of this session, we find a 
little of Thayer’s philosophy: “There are two parties in 
this country, and God forefend the day when there will be 
only one. That party which does rise to power by the votes 
of the American people is entitled to the disposition of the 
patronage of the Government .... ”!* The Senator was 
in favor of the party in power rewarding its friends, the 
requisite always being competency and honesty. 

On January 17 and 18, 1870, Thayer denounced the 
attempt at hasty legislation in favor of admitting Vir- 
ginia.'5 A like attitude is evidenced later in regard to ad- 
mitting Georgia to representation in Congress. He be- 
lieved that Congress had the right to review the acts of 
Georgia and that ratification of the 14th and 15th Amend- 
ments was one of the first prerequisites for admission of 
the southern states.'® 

A speech on the senate floor, December 13th, 1870, 
by McCreery of Kentucky, brought forth an expression of 


13]bid., 41st Congress, First Session, p. 8. 

14]bid., p. 183. 

15]bid., 41st Congress, Second Session, pp., 266, 267. 
16] bid., p. 671. 
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the General’s feelings toward the Southern general, Robert 
E. Lee. McCreery had offered a resolution for adjusting a 
claim to the Arlington Cemetery grounds, which had be- 
longed to General Lee, for the aid of Lee’s widow. After 
listening to the resolutions and remarks of his fellow sena- 
tor from Kentucky, Thayer arose and said: 


A stranger in this chamber, for the last hour, would hardly have 
supposed he was in the American Senate. He would rather have 
imagined that he was in the Confederate Congress at Richmond 
six years ago, when the eulogies were pronounced upon Stonewall 
Jackson. I had predicted during the last three or four years that 
the time would come, if the policy of Congress was not rigidly car- 
ried out and adhered to in the southern states, when the leaders 
of rebellion would sit in these seats, and encomiums would be pro- 
nounced upon their acts. In one respect the day has come sooner 
than I had anticipated. I listened to him carefully, and not one 
word did I hear falling from his lips in condemnation of treason.17 


McCreery had said: “The melancholy tidings of the 
death of General Thomas, and the accents of sorrow with 
which his surviving friends poured forth the national grief 
at his irreparable loss, are still fresh in our recollections 
when we learned that yet another of the great actors in the 
drama through which we have passed had breathed his 
last.’’38 

lt was here that McCreery had erred—Thayer need 
not think of a speech, he must have felt it: 


The linking together of the names of Thomas and Lee was un- 
fortuate. It is true they were associates together in early life. 
Both were educated by the United States to be its protectors when 
assailed, both took a solemn o-th, written down by the angel, that 
they would forever be its de:enders against foreign or domestic 
foes. The one—Thomas—nobly, sacredly, grandly kept his oath. 
He fought for the flag of the Union and was faithful to the end. 
He has passed away. His name is inscribed on the rolls of immor- 
tal renown. The other was faithless to his solemn vow. With per- 
jury in his soul he raised the black standard of treason and 
through all the scenes and vicissitudes, the dangers and trials and 
battles of four years, he fought with his best energies and his 
best efforts to destroy the Union whose flag he had sworn to 
defend forever.!9 


ihayer spoke at length in condemning the measure and 
when the vote was taken only four voted for it.*° 
The Senator was not given to poetic or Biblical expres- 





17Jbid., 41st Congress, Third Session, p. 77. 
18Jbid., p. 73. 
19] bid., p. 77. 
20] bid., p. 82. 
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sions, nor did he use metaphors; he did, however, have an 
abundant supply of descriptive adjectives. 

An ardent northern partisanship was deeply imbedded 
in Thayer’s nature. He lacked that imaginative philosophi- 
cal quality of mind which .ould try to understand why his 
opponents did not agree with him and see that they too were 
human, were honorable and virtuous with only a different 
point of view. 


IV 


The “Off” Years 

Before the adoption of the seventeenth amendment, 
the election of a United States Senator was one of the im- 
portant duties of our state legislators. In Nebraska, the 
senatorial election of 1871 assumed no great importance 
because of the more exciting impeachment proceedings 
against the Governor. 

The Republican Party in Nebraska was split in the fall 
elections of 1870. One group, composed of the “Old Guard” 
was solid for Senator Thayer; another group was made up 
of Johnson sympathizers. This last group would naturally 
be against Mr. Thayer since he had voted for the convic- 
tion of President Johnson. This split, not to mention the 
presence of a small group of independents, was enough to 
endanger the return of a Republican senator to Congress. 

The Omaha Tribune owed its growth, if not its origin, 
to P. W. Hitchcock; the Omaha Argus was a Thayer organ; 
and the Nebraska Advertiser claimed not to take sides. The 
Nebraska Herald, of Plattsmouth, was a Democratic paper 
but not too hostile towards Thayer. Senator Thayer was in 
the state on an extensive speaking tour from about Septem- 
ber 17th until October 12th, his itinerary appearing in a 
number of the state papers. There were many stories in re- 
gard to Hitchcock’s purchase of stock in the Omaha Tribune 
—Savage and Bell in their History of Omaha state that he 
purchased $20,000 worth of stock in the above paper after 
his election.*! The truth of such statements does not con- 


Omaha (New York, 1894), p. 169. 
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cern this story here, but does remind one of the major part 
played by the newspapers in the early, as well as the present 
day, elections. 

On October 13th, the Nebraska Advertiser stated that 
the Thayer legislative ticket had been elected by a majority 
of three hundred votes and that this would insure the 
Senator’s return to Congress. 

As late as January, 1871 the Blue Valley Record pre- 
dicted Thayer’s election and said the state, as a whole, was 
back of him. It seems the fight was against the reelection of 
Senator Thayer rather than for any particular candidate. 

As a result of the Republican split, there was no party 
caucus and both Thayer and Hitchcock were nominated by 
the Republicans. On a test vote in the House, Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 17, Thayer polled 14 votes; Hitchcock, 14; Saunders, 
10; and Rogers, 1.22 In the Senate on the same day the 
vote on the first ballot was Thayer 3, Hitchcock 6, Saun- 
ders 2, and Rogers 2; and on the second ballot Thayer 3, 
Hitchcock 8, Saunders 1, and Rogers 1.** Since this was on'y 
a test vote there was no need for the second ballot. It would, 
undoubtedly, have a psychological effect on the later vot- 
ing. The two houses met in joint session on Wednesday the 
18th and proceeded to the election of the United States 
Senator. On the first poll the vote was Hitchcock 23, Thayer 
17, Saunders 9, and Rogers 2, with no one having a ma- 
jority. The second ballot gave Hitchcock 26, Thayer 17, 
Saunders 7, and Rogers 1.2 These three additional votes, 
which gave Hitchcock the required majority, were changed 
during the roll call. When or how they were secured makes 
little difference, the fact was, P. W. Hitchcock would be 
Nebraska’s “Demo-Republican” senator after March 4th 
and Thayer would become a private citizen. 

The senatorial election of 1875 was little different 
from the one in 1871. Thayer was accused of having accept- 
ed $5000 worth of Credit Mobilier stock while a United 








22House Journal of the General Assembly of the State of Ne- 
braska, Eighth Session (Des Moines, 1871), p. 99. 

23] bid., pp. 52, 53. 

24Ibid., p. 102. 
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States senator and of receiving $250 for senatorial services. 
These statements were denounced as false and the former 
Senator offered to prove the person making such utterances 
a liar. 

The balloting in the state legislative session was more 
prolonged if not more exciting. The first ballot was taken 
on January 20, with the final election coming on the fifth 
ballot, January 22.75 


Thayer Dundy Paddock Mason 

January 20th 
First Ballot 18 14 8 6 
Second Ballot 17 14 8 6 
Third Ballot 14 15 9 6 
January 21st 

(lacked 6) 
Fourth Ballot 21 (votes of) 19 6 3 

(majority) 


January 22nd 
Fifth Ballot 11 38 

Thayer had been defeated again, but he was soon to be 

taken care of by the National Administration. After his de- 
_ feat for the United States senatorship, he was appointed by 
President Grant as Governor of the Wyom‘ag Territory, 
which post he held from 1875-1879. 

Mr. Thayer was Governor of Wyoming at the time the 
United States government was negotiating a treaty with 
the Black Hills tribes for their Black Hills country. Thay- 
er was in Washington during the spring of 1875 in the in- 
terest of these Indian tribes,?* and, although in favor of the 
Indians giving up the country, he felt they should be treated 
fairly. In the fall of 1876, Thayer protested against an 
order from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, forbidding 
the sale of arms and ammunition to the Ute Indians.?" 

In 1877, Thayer carried his Territorial Congress with 
him in opposing the formation of a new territory, and sub- 
sequently a state, out of territory belonging to the Black 
Hills country—Montana, Wyoming, and South Dakota. 


251bid., Eleventh Session, 1875. 

26Nebraska Advertiser (Brownville), April 22, 1875. 

*TEarl G. Curtis, “Biography of John Milton Thayer” (MS 
Thesis, University of Nebraska, 1933), Appendix X. 
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Little or no factual information is available in regard to 
his territorial governorship, but it undoubtedly embraced 
many Indian struggles and conferences. Mr. Thayer had 
been successful in his dealing with the Nebraska territorial 
Indian and it is reasonable to assume that he enjoyed a 
measure of the same success in Wyoming. 

Before we say more in regard to Thayer’s political 
career let us note the naming of one of the Nebraska coun- 
ties in his honor. Thayer County had existed as either Jef- 
ferson County, or a part of Jefferson County until the 
State Legislature of 1871 defined its present boundaries and 
specifically named it Thayer County. The bill was drawn 
in the House—H. R. 84—passed the Senate, and was ap- 
proved and signed by the Governor on March 1, 1871.?§ 

When Thayer returned from Wyoming he made ais 
home in Grand Island. He was a welcome resident at Grand 
Island and drew much support from that city in his fourth 
senatorial race. The legislative contest began January 17, 
1883, and lasted, with one or two ballots per day, until Jan- 
uary 30.?° 


January 17 18 18 19 20 22 22 23 24 24 25 25 26 27 29 30 3030 
Thayer 11 15 15 16 15 15 16 14 16 16 15 15 15 15 22 21 .... 
Saunders 14 13 13 12 18 13 138 138 15 15 14 15 14 16 18 15 
Manderson 6 . fe ek Se seep owas Oe 
Morton 16 18 S Be So ff aaa eee eee 
Millard 18 13 18 16 15 15 16 16 16 15 22 22 19 14 16 18 
Cowin 10 10. aan 

Boyd “us wus ne ue ue. 19 82 84 34 33 31 33 23 19 19 
Stickel : Re SRR ee ere ep eee 


The four strong candidates were Thayer, Saunders, 
Millard and Boyd, with the legislature finally compromis- 
ing on Manderson. 

This was Mr. Thayer’s last attempt for national hon- 
ors, but he was not ready to desert politics for the quiet 
life of a citizen. 


28 House Siians of the General Assembly of the State of Ne- 
braska, Eighth Session, p. 321. 

2°House Journal of the Legislature of the State of Nebraska, 
Eighteenth Session (Omaha, 1883), pp. 246-453. 

30All minor votes have not been recorded. 
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In a letter to Will Owen Jones, Editor of the Nebraska 
State Journal, in 1885, Thayer suggests a candidate for 
University Regent and continues, “every citizen in Ne- 
braska must enjoy a degree of satisfaction upon noting its 
ever increasing commanding position under the able and 
efficient management of Chancellor Andrews.”*! 

There can be no doubt of Thayer’s popularity in Ne- 
braska—each senatorial attempt brought out more and more 
of his friends. It was stated earlier in these pages that 
Thayer “rode one horse and sat the animal well.” 
Such was his characteristic through these years. Thayer 
was not a master at political bargaining and was beaten 
here-to-fore by political unions or a compromise candidate. 
By 1886 he was ready for an attempt at the goal of his po- 
litical career—the governorship of his chosen state. 

[To be concluded] 








31Ltr., John M. Thayer to Will Owen Jones, August 12, 1885. 
MS., Nebraska State Historical Society. 
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Picture Maker of the Old West: William H. Jackson. By 
Clarence S. Jackson. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1947. ix + 308 pp. Index. $7.50.) 


The long career of William H. Jackson as premier 
photographer of the West had its beginning in 1866 when 
he left his home in Vermont and a good position with a 
local studio and headed for the frontier. At St. Joseph he 
signed up with a freighting outfit as a bullwhacker to 
drive an ox team from Nebraska City to the Montana gold 
fields. 

On this trip the young photographer-artist had no 
photographic equipment but he did have a notebook and 
pencil and made sketches of scenes and activities along the 
Oregon Trail. Later he developed many of these into a ser- 
ies of paintings, preserving in permanent form, and in un- 
usual accuracy of detail, the life along the emigrant trails 
just before the railroad went through. Two original oils, 
“Yoking Up” and “Fording the South Platte,” executed by 
Jackson from sketches made on this 1866 trip, are owned 
by the Nebraska State Historical Society and hang on the 
walls of the Society’s museum. 

Jackson’s first sojourn into the Rocky Mountain West 
led him to the Pacific coast before he returned eastward to 
Omaha, this time helping drive a herd of wild horses des- 
tined for the Missouri River markets. Followed then several 
years of operating a photographic studio in the raw, new 
city on the Big Muddy. With Omaha as headquarters he 
carried on considerable field photography among the Paw- 
nee, Omaha, Winnebago and Ponca Indians and along the 
route of the Union Pacific Railroad, then under construc- 
tion across the continent. But the great opportunity of his 
life came in 1869 when he met Dr. F. V. Hayden of the 
United States Geological Survey and the next year became 
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photographer for the famous Hayden surveys. 

For the next ten years Jackson traveled the West 
photographing its scenic wonders. In his work he encoun- 
tered almost incredible hardships and difficulties but he 
rarely failed to secure the results desired. Perhaps his 
most important assignment and his greatest triumph were 
the pictures made in the area that is now Yellowstone Park. 
That fabulous region into which John Colter stumbled in 
1807 only to be disbelieved and derided when he described 
what he had seen there. “‘Colter’s Hell’’, they called it when 
they heard his tales of boiling springs and steam-spouting 
geysers. But the graphic, factual photographs Jackson took 
and brought back could not be derided, and these, laid be- 
fore Congress, are generally conceded to have been the de- 
ciding factor in that body’s decision to establish the Yel- 
lowstone as the first of the country’s great national parks. 

After leaving the government service Jackson contin- 
ued his career as photographer of the Rocky Mountain 
West. And, in his later years he executed an ambitious 
series of historical paintings. From the many thousands of 
photographs, paintings and sketches, made by William H. 
Jackson in an extraordinarily long career spanning seventy- 
six years of active work, his son, Clarence S. Jackson, 
selected nearly 400 examples to be reproduced in this book, 
accompanied by a descriptive running text based largely on 
his father’s diaries and notebooks. The whole forms a mag- 
nificent collection depicting the history and the scenic beau- 
ty and grandeur of the West. Leafing through this beau- 
tiful book one is struck, not alone by the artistic composi- 
tion and scope of the photographs but by their remarkable 
clarity and sharpness of detail. The equipment used by 
Jackson for his earlier work was relatively primitive, but 
the results he obtained have, in many instances, never been 
excelled to the present day. Here are grand panoramic 
views obtained from lofty summits, here are bold peaks 
and deep mountain passes. Here, too, are groups of In- 
dian aborigines and individual photographs of strong, strik- 
ing faces—Chief Joseph, Washakie, Peta-la-shar-ra. Here 
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are sketches and paintings depicting various phases of the 
great Western trek. 

The space and display alloted to Jackson’s paintings 
is a matter of some disappointment. His greatest contri- 
bution was, perhaps, the preservation of a pictorial record 
of the vanished life of the frontier West. This record is 
largely embodied in his sketches, his paintings and his 
Indian photographs. The scenic wonders Jackson caught 
so graphically with his lens, are, for the most part, eternal 
and changeless. They are there to be photographed today 
if need be. But the emigrant wagon trains, the great freight- 
ing outfits, the Pony Express, travel no more on the Oregon 
Trail. The Grand Tetons still stand in majesty, but the pic- 
turesque earth lodges of the Pawnee are gone forever from 
the forks of the Loup. 


Nebraska State Historical Society Myrtle D. Berry 


The Wilderness Road. By Robert L. Kincaid. (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1947. 392 pp. Illustrations, 
end paper maps, bibliography, and index, $3.75.) 


The Wilderness Road is the first published volume of 
a series upon American Trails, under the general editorship 
of Jay Monaghan, State Historian of Illinois. The series is 
evidently inspired by those upon the great lakes and the 
rivers of America. We shall perhaps soon have others upon 
the mountains, the valleys, the bays, the forests, and pos- 
sibly one upon the sidewalks of America. 

Mr. Kincaid, publicist, educational administrator, and 
non-professional historian, does not try primarily to add to 
our knowledge of America’s most famous road. Rather his 
major purpose is to tell a story, or more accurately a num- 
ber of stories, about the Wilderness Road, the people who 
have traveled over it, and those who have lived in its vicin- 
ity. The result is a book highly interesting for the “general 
reader” and occasionally valuable for the professional 
historian. The author, unlike most writers upon the rivers 
of America, has preferred to write history rather than 
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folk-lore ; and the history which he tells is almost uniformly 
fascinating. 

The old road from the Shenandoah valley through 
southwestern Virginia, northern Tennessee, Cumberland 
Gap, and the hills and lowlands of Kentucky to Boonesbo- 
rough and Louisville played a vital role in the settlement 
of the Old West. Hardly more than a trail during its days 
of greatness, it had a romantic history; and those persons 
who traveled it and lived near it were frequently impe” ant 
and colorful. Daniel Boone, Richard Henderson, Iss9: Shel- 
by, Ulysses S. Grant, and many other less knowa but equal- 
ly interesting personalities strode along it. 

Mr. Kincaid resides near Cumberland Gap, and the 
Gap and its neighborhood receive greater attention than 
other portions of the road. He loves the region, and it is 
well that he has devoted a considerable part of his book to 
it. Peculiarly attractive is his account of a little-known 
boom in the late 1880’s and early 1890’s centering upon 
Middlesboro and Harrogate and based upon speculation in 
iron mining and resort building. Equally picturesque—and 
moving, too—is his story of the founding of Lincoln Mem- 
orial University upon the ruins of a great resort hotel pro- 
ject. 

The author has used standard authorities and original 
sources upon the early history of the Wilderness Road and 
the areas traversed by it. The latter part of his book, deal- 
ing with the modern history of the Cumberland Gap area, 
is based largely upon original research and personal obser- 
vation. 

This reviewer has noted two minor errors. He would 
place the biginning of the old road in the upper Shenandoah 
valley rather than on the Potomac, as the author has done, 
But these are matters of relatively little importance. Mr. 
Kincaid offers to the “general reader” grist for several 
pleasant evenings. 


University of Nebraska John Richard Alden 
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The Empire Builders. By Robert Ormond Case. (Garden 
City: Doubleday and Co., 1947. x + 333 pp. End maps. 
$3.00.) 


The Empire Builders is a story of the men and women 
‘who settled the Oregon country, told in a series of personal 
narratives. It is very dramatically written by a journalist 
and was first presented as a series of radio programs over 
station KION in Portland, Oregon. This program was 
awarded the special Peabody Award for the outstanding 
radio program of its type during 1944. Because of this at- 
tempt to fictionalize historical material, there are some in- 
accuracies or omissions, such as the statement as to the 
manner and the time of death of Capt. Robert Gray being 
unknown. (p. 11). Another handicap to a student of history 
is the fact that sources have not been noted nor is a biblio- 
graphy supplied. 

The stories deal with the history of Oregon from 1790- 
1859 and are told through the lives of such historical fig- 
ures as Robert Gray, John Jacob Astor, Dr. John McLough- 
lin, Nathaniel Wyeth, Jason Lee, and Jedediah Smith. It 
would be hard not to dramatize such rugged individuals as 
these, but to write a history based on the conversations 
of these individuals would be very difficult. The author 
would need to take some license and improvise. In this, Mr. 
Case was careful to keep the “actors” in character and 
gave them lines which might be logical. 

The two best sections of the book were those which 
dealt with the breaking of the monopoly of the Hudson 
Bay Campany, and the work of J. Quinn Thornton, who 
managed to get the Oregon Bill through Congress. A read- 
er will long remember the publicity-ioving old Indian 
fighter, Joe Meek, who has the time of his life while in 
Washington working for the passage of the bill. 

The book is a splendid example of fictional history 
and as such will be popular reading. but to the scholar it 
will not be of much service. 


Doane College John Brenneman 
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The Civil War Letters of Sergeant Onley Andrus. By Fred 
Albert Shannon. (Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, 
Volume AXVIII, No. 4, 1947. 147 pp. Notes and index.) 


The period following the Civil War brought forth a 
steady stream of soldiers’ reminiscences and regimental 
histories. This stream continued well down into the present 
century until most of the participants of the War passed 
from the scene. The chief emphasis of these accounts, which 
were written largely; by former officers, was placed upon 
the military phases of the War. The human element was 
quite generally overlooked. The numerous letters and diar- 
ies of the enlisted men, which gave realistic pictures of 
camp life and the reactions of the average soldiers were 
ignored. These have been brought to light within recent 
years in increasing numbers. 

This volume contains sixty-one Civil War letters of the 
Andrus family. Fifty-one of these were written by Sergeant 
Onley L. Andrus, most of which were to his wife Mary. 
Sergeant Andrus was a farmer from Nunda Township, 
McHenry County, Illinois. He enlisted in Company D of the 
95th Illinois Infantry Regiment in August, 1862 and was 
mustered out three years later. His regiment, during this 
period, travelled approximately 10,000 miles, for the most 
part in Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Missouri and Alabama. Although it served primar- 
ily in rearguard operations, Andrus’ regiment participated 
in the siege of Vicksburg, the battles of Brice’s Cross Roads 
and Nashville and in the siege of Mobile. After the War, 
Sergeant Andrus returned to his home in northern Illinois 
where he spent the rest of his life as a farmer. 

The Sergeant was probably the typical G. I. Joe of the 
Civil War. The average soldier of Washington’s army or of 
World War II would have readily recognized him as one of 
his own kind. Andrus was well equipped to describe the 
daily routine of camp life and record his varying moods. 
While not educated according to the conventional standards 
of that time, he expressed his thoughts forcefully. His let- 
ters lack the stiltedness and formality which is character- 
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istic of that period. Since no effective censorship seems to 
have existed, his letters to his wife show little restraint. He 
was a chronic griper. He complained about almost every- 
thing; the food, the living quarters, the infrequency of his 
wife’s letters, the neighbors at home who were foolish 
enough to enlist as well as those who sought exemption, 
those who considered the war was being fought for a “glo- 
rious cause,” those who were using the war to enrich them- 
selves, the enlisted men for toadying, his commanding offi- 
cer for “looking for Stars” (promotion to a general) and 
being “willing to sacrifice every man in his Regt to accom- 
plish His aims”; he had “but little faith” in Grant “as a 
General”. The Sergeant particularly hated the “Niggers.” 
He almost raved at times because the War had turned into 
an “Abolition Crusade against the people of the South” to 
free “the Black Devils.” “I consider my life,” he wrote, “& 
the Happiness of my family of more value than any Nig- 
ger.” These letters are full of gossip and caustic remarks 
about Andrus’ comrades, most of whom were former neigh- 
bors in northern Illinois. 

To the reader who might be interested in the more mili- 
tary aspects of the Civil War, these letters would be dis- 
appointing. Andrus did not seem to care to write about the 
details of battles and the horrors of war. He said nothing 
of the two futile assaults his regiment made against the 
Confederate earthworks at Vicksburg on May 19 and 22, 
1863 in which he, no doubt, took part. Andrus was not 
present at Brice’s Cross Roads at Guntown, Mississippi, on 
June 10, 1864, where his regiment suffered such heavy 
losses. His only remark regarding this disaster was, “We 
have been & seen the Elephant and returned and I hope 
they will let us rest long enough to get our allowance of 
greenbacks before starting us out on another wild goose 
chase.” Andrus’ references to his regiment’s part in the 
battle of Nashville on December 15 and 16, 1864 and the 
siege of Mobile in 1865 were almost as brief. 

This book is divided into seven chapters and is indexed 
and annotated. The editor has been very painstaking in 
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his efforts to identify all the persons mentioned in the 
letters. Each chapter is prefaced with a copious amount of 
explanatory material which gives the book a comprehen- 
sive and integrated story. More books such as this one are 
meeced to give a better perspective of the Civil War. 


National Park Service Ray H. Mattison 


The Missouri Valley, Land of Drouth, Flood, and Promise. 
By Rufus Terral. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1947. ix + 274 pp. Map, notes, bibliography, and index. 
$3.75.) 


This volume, added to such titles as Joseph Kinsey 
Howard’s Montana: High, Wide and Handsome and Mon- 
tana Margins, and such older works as Captain James H. 
Cook’s Fifty Years on the Old Frontier, emphasizes the 
effective interpretation of the West which comes from the 
press of Yale University. With the possible exception of 
Oklahoma, to a lesser extent of Minnesota, and to a still 
lesser extent of Nebraska, Yale, despite its location in that 
region from which, according to traditional western lights, 
no good can ever come, might well be ranked as the West’s 
outstanding regional university publisher. 

The theme of Mr. Terral’s study of the Missouri 
Valley is the desperate importance of water to the life of 
the region. With an experience of drouth and flood dating 
from the pioneer generations, most of us have come—albeit 
slowly—to recognize that importance. Mr. Terral further 
believes—and this is a fact which many residents of the 
valley have stubbornly resisted—that the problem of water 
is a regional problem and must be solved for the entire val- 
ley or remain altogether unsolved. 

Judged by Mr. Terral’s account, the residents of the 
valley have not been particularly astute in their approach 
to their basic problem. “The Missouri Valley is a valley of 
strangers,” he states in his opening sentence. From here 
he points repeatedly to action which has betrayed a com- 
plete unawareness of the realities of life in the valley— 
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bonanza farming, bonanza ranching, the waste of wild 
wells, the mistakes of irrigation, and above all, the failure 
to seek adequate information. Aside from their own short- 
comings, the residents of the valley have been held back 
by “a mischievous system of freight rates.” The railroads, 
according to Mr. Terral, “have helped to keep it [the Mis- 
souri Valley], like the South, a colonial dependency to the 
industrial East, supplying it with raw materials for manu- 
facture, buying manufactured products from it, and pay- 
ing heavy freight bills both ways.” 

Another difficulty not entirely of the valley’s own 
doing is its shortage of industry, and its almost complete 
dependence, both for private and public purposes, un an un- 
certain and fluctuating agriculture. Industrial beginnings 
have been made, to be sure, and Mr. Terrai cites the grain- 
alchohol plants at Omaha and Atchison as example: of 
what can be done. Yet he concludes: “For no other region in 
the United States needs a little industry so much. In none 
other would a little go so far. And in none other does that 
little seem as unlikely to come about, barring a un’ted and 
heroic effort by all whom it concerns.” 

Mr. Terral has positive views regarding the form which 
that “united and heroic effort” should take—the develop- 
ment of a Missouri Valley Authority. Anything less, he 
feels, will at best result in only partial good, and at worst 
in gross waste and chaos. He has no faith whatever in the 
Pick-Sloan plan as presently conceived —“The Fake MVA” 
he calls his chapter discussing it. The aims of the Army 
Engineers and the Reclamation Bureau he believes to be 
irreconcilable, and destined to make ineffective asiy at- 
tempt at voluntary cooperation. The Interagency Committee 
he calls “futile,” its actual function being “to muffle criti- 
cism within the confines of a committee room and so pre- 
sent the public with an appearance of harmony.” 

There are many persons in the Valley who, while sin- 
cerely believing that its only hope lies in the fullest possible 
development and coordination of its resources, would not 
agree with Mr. Terral that the Pick-Sloan plan, as it is 
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being evolved in the drafting rooms and around the confer- 
ence tables, will not achieve that development. Even those 
who would disagree with Mr. Terral’s solution, cannot but 
admit that he has presented the problem clearly and has 
prepared a forceful, compelling argument to support his 
conclusion. This book should be read and considered by 
every thoughtful citizen in the Missouri Valley. 


Nebraska State Historical Society James C. Olson 
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Some Historical Articles 


James C. Malin has an article of particular interest to 
Nebraska readers in Agricultural History, October, 1947: 
“The Agricultural Regionalism of the Trans-Mississippi 
West as Delineated by Cyrus Thomas.” Of Thomas’ views 
regarding the location of the line of sufficient rainfall, Mr. 
Malin writes: “He had changed his mind concerning Ne- 
braska and in 1872 concluded that the Platte Valley could 
grow cereals farther west than formerly thought possible, 
not as a result of greater rainfall than elsewhere but be- 
cause of greater moisture retention by the soil ....” 
Other articles of particular interest to Nebraskans are, 
“Populism Up-to-Date: The Story of the Farmers’ Union,” 
by William P. Tucker; and “South Dakota’s Rural Credit 
System: A Venture in State Socialism, 1917-1946,” by 
Gilbert C. Fite. 


American Heritage, December, 1947, contains a num- 
ber of articles of great interest to those who work in state 
and local history, among them, “Seven Steps to Knowing a 
Community,” by Edgar B. Wesley; “History from the Dri- 
ver’s Seat: The State Guide Series,” by Ernest G. Hildner, 
Jr.; “Paging the Past,” by Leon W. Dean; “The Film in the 
Teaching of Local History,” by John W. Bobbitt; and 
“Guidance for the Amateur Historian,” by W. Stephen 
Thomas and Phyllis Allen. 


Material for thoughtful reflection by all Americans, 
and particularly by those of us who are inclined to over- 
emphasize the unique nature of our regional development, 
will be found in Thomas J. Wertenbaker’s Presidential 
Address to the American Historica! Association, “The Mold- 
ing of the Middle West,” in The American Historical Re- 
view, January, 1948. 


Harrison John Thornton writes interestingly of ‘“Co- 
Education at the State University of Iowa,” in The Iowa 
Journal of History and Politics, October, 1947. 
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Another of Everett E. Dale’s entertaining articles on 
the social history of the frontier, “Medical Practices on the 
Frontier,” appears in Indiana Magazine of History, Decem- 
ber, 1947. 


The Kansas Historical Quarterly, November, 1947, con- 
tains the following articles: “Charles Curtis and the Kaw 
Reservation,” by Berlin B. Chapman; “A Report and Re- 
marks on Cantonment Leavenworth,” by Edward R. De- 
Zurko; “William E. Borah’s Years in Kansas in the 1880's,” 
by Waldo W. Braden; and “Letters of Julia Louisa Love- 
joy, 1856-1864.” 


Dr. Carlton C. Qualey, the new Superintendent of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, has an interesting and highly 
informative article, “Territorial History: A Bibliographi- 
cal Note,” in Minnesota History, December, 1947. His sur- 
vey of information on Minnesota territorial history is some- 
thing which might well be duplicated for Nebraska. 


Of particular interest to Nebraskans is ames A. 
Barnes, “Myths of the Bryan Campaign,” in The Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, December, 1947. Other ar- 
ticles include: “The Decline of the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change,” by Theodore Saloutos; “A Spy on the West Wa- 
ters: The Military Intelligence Mission of General Collot 
in 1796,” by George W. Kyte; “Forging the United States 
Army in World War II into a Combined Arms Team,” by 
Kent Roberts Greenfield; “Recent Studies of Turner and 
the Frontier Doctrine,” by George W. Pierson; and “Hamil- 
ton and Monroe,” by Philip Marsh. 


North Dakota History, July, 1947, continues its re- 
production of the original journals of Lewis and Clark 
kept during the time they were in North Dakota. 


Of particular interest to readers of Nebraska History, 
are Merrill J. Mattes, “Jackson Hole, Crossroads of the 
Western Fur Trade, 1830-1840;” and “Letters of an Army 
Captain on the Sioux Campaign of 1879-1880,” edited by 
Francis Haines, in The Pacific Northwest Quarterly, Jan- 
uary, 1948. 




















Along The Trail 


How do you like our “new look”? For some time we 
have been trying a means of making effective use of the 
valuable historical pictures contained in the Society’s large 
photo files. The magazine cover seemed a good place to be- 

gin. The photo will be changed with each 
ee issue as well as the color of the cover. 

We hope, in addition, to use an increas- 
ingly greater number of illustrations in the magazine itself. 
We must confess that the present cover design is not origin- 
al with us but is adapted from a number of other historical 
quarterlies, notably those published by the state historical 
societies of Illinois, Kansas, and Wisconsin. 


Recently the press and radio of the state announced the 
election of four outstanding Nebraskans to honorary mem- 
bership in the State Historical Society: Dwight S. Dalbey, 
Beatrice; E. W. Huse, Wayne; Major-General Butler B. 
Miltonberger, North Platte; and Dr. David D. Whitney, 
Lincoln. All have had outstanding careers and all have serv- 

ed the State Historical Society well. Mr. 
Honorary Dalbey served on the Executive Board 
Members from 1927 to 1947 and was president 

of the Society from 1932 to 1934. Mr. 
Huse, a pioneer Nebraska newspaper man, has always im- 
pressed upon the people of northeast Nebraska the impor- 
tance of their history. He served on the Executive Board 
from 1944 to 1947. General Miltonberger, who recently re- 
tired from active duty, has been particularly helpful to the 
Society in furthering its project for the collection of mater- 
ials and documents relating to the participation of the 134th 
Infantry Regiment, Nebraska’s National Guard, in World 
War II. Professor Whitney, long-time chairman of the 
Department of Zoology at the University of Nebraska, and 
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author of numercus works in his field, has had an abiding 
interest in the Historical Society’s museum. In 1946 he pre- 
sented his large, outstanding collection of antique furniture 
and household goods to the Society. 


Last November 28 and 29 the Fifth Plains Archeo- 
logical Conference met in a two day session at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. A total of 84 persons, from all over the 
country, were in attendance at the meetings which were 

devoted to a symposium on plains archeo- 
Plains logical problems. It was decided that the 
-Archeological conference would continue on the infor- 
Conference mal basis which has prevailed in the past. 

Dr. Jesse D. Jennings of the National! 
Park Service was elected conference secretary. At the in- 
vitation of the University of Nebraska that institution was 
chosen as the conference’s permanent meeting place. The 
next meeting is scheduled for the Thanksgiving holidays, 
1948. 


Robert G. Bader of Lincoln has been announced as the 
first recipient of the Addison E. Sheldon Nebraska History 
Fellowship, established at the University of Nebraska by 

Miss Ruth Sheldon in honor of her fa- 
First ther, the late Dr. Addison E. Sheldon. Mr. 
Sheldon Bader is a third year graduate student, 
Fellow having received his Bachelor of Arts de- 

gree from Nebraska Wesleyan University 
and his Master of Arts from the University of Nebraska. 
The fellowship will assist him in the study of “The Evolu- 
tion of Transportation West of the Missouri River, with 
Special Reference to Nebraska, 1910-1940.” 


Through no fault of hers, Mrs. Elaine Goodale East- 

man’s review of Evelyn C. Adams’ book 

An Error in Nebraska History, Volume XXVIII, 

Number 4, was incorrectly titled. The 

complete title of the book is American Indian Education: 
Government Schools and Economic Progress. 
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“Folklore as a Supplement to Western History,” is 
the paper on which Dr. Levette J. Davidson based his ad- 
dress at the annual dinner of the State Historical Society 
held in Lincoln, October 18. Dr. Davidson, co-editor of two 

singularly successful collections, Litera- 


Contributors ture of the Rocky Mountains West and 
Rocky Mountain Tales, is Professor of 
English at Denver University . . . Dr. E. Bryant Phillips, 


whose “Horse Car Days and Ways in Nebraska” will un- 
doubtedly bring memories, pleasant and otherwise, to 
many of our readers, is Assistant Professor of Econo- 
mics at the University of Southern California . . . .Char- 
les T. Duncan, author of “Fremont in the Far West: 
Hero or Mountebank?” is Assistant Professor of Journal- 
ism at the University of Minnesota and was formerly on 
the staff of the School of Journalism at the University of 
Nebraska . . . .This issue carries the second of three in- 
stallments of Earl G. Curtis’ biographical study of John 
Milton Thayer. Mr. Curtis is a business man at Minatare 
. . . Book reviews are furnished by Dr. John R. Alden, 
Associate Professor of History at the University of Ne- 
braska, and at present on leave, as recipient of the Franklin 
E. and Orinda N. Johnson Faculty Fellowship, to complete 
research on a biography of Charles Lee; John Brenneman, 
Doane College; Rey H. Mattison, Historian at Shiloh and 
Fort Donelson National Military Parks; Miss Myrtle D. 
Berry of the State Historical Society, and the undersigned. 

—JCO 
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YOUR STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The State Historical Society was created to collect and pre- 
serve the records of Nebraska and its people. Many valuable 
records and materials are in private hands where they cannot 
long be preserved. The Society solicits the aid of public-minded 
citizens in securing historical materials, includng: 

Biographical materials of pioneers, and local and community 
leaders in diaries, letters, account books, and autobiographical 
accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams or 
any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, Yearbooks, Directories and Other Publications of 
churches, societies, clubs; cultural, educational, industrial, finan- 
cial and business organizations. 

Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, and 
reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books and Pamphlets pertaining to this region. 

Western Newspapers, especially those of pioneer days. 

Museum Materials, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian relics and 
artifacts. 

Gifts and Lequests may be made, if desired, in the form of 
memorials to persons or causes designated by the donors, and 
the usage of the income from such gifts will then be administered 


as directed. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 

The first volume on Nebraska history issued by Nebraska 
State Historical Society, Volume I First Series, consisted of 
transactions and reports edited by Robert W. Furnas and pub- 
lished in 1885. The consolidated series included 22 volumes 
and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, George Edgar Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Watkins, C. S. Paine and Addison 
E. Sheldon. Nebraska History, a quarterly magazine, was started 
February, 1918 and the first twenty-four volumes were edited by 
Addison E. Sheldon. These publications are, for the most part, 
still available and may be secured from the Society. For parti- 
culars address the Nebraska State Historical Society, Th« 
Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 
































